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1 ADJUSTABLE THUMB 


CONTROL* 
—gives thumb action plus finger 
action because the thumb is adijust- 
able to suit the ployer's personal 
preference. 


2 PLAYMAKER POCKET 
— provides greater spread and depth 
because there's one less finger. Re- 
tention of three glove fingers insures 
feel of the fingers so important in 
ball handling. 


SPALM CROTCH 
EXTENSIONS** 


— eliminate between-the-finger 
strain and ripping. Bringing the glove 
palm between the fingers and thumb 
through to the back greatly increases 
strength and flexibility. 


** Rawlings Patent * Rawlings Patent 


No. 2,311,949 No. 2,354,601 


See It! Try It! 


at your 
Rawlings Dealer 
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In less than four months it’s become another Rawlings It’s a Sweethear t 
It’s a Honey 
ne@... 


Rew oy 
“Flaymaker 


leader! Five years of development and testing make 
it a honey in design, workmanship and quality. With 
everything it needs for clean fielding and sensational 
performance, the Playmaker is a Play Maker and 
already First Choice Of All Who See It! 


Equipment 


FLEL Ae 


« $7. LOUIS 3, MO. 





and sweet. 
one th’ feet! 





@ They’re worn by the leading track stars. 
They’re the shoes that are famous for com- 
bining feather weight with enduring 
strength . . . specially crafted to hold 
their shape after the toughest use. 


Spaldings—made over athletic lasts 
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— with superior Spalding workman- 
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ship — are available in a variety of 
sizes and models. Equip your team with 


these fine shoes. 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You ll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers . . . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 
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Litetime security and a steadily growing 
income are two of the many reasons why 
I’m glad I decided to become a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter,”’ says Carlton D. 
Petrie of Buffalo, New York. 

“Frankly, it was not easy for me to 
leave coaching as I enjoyed working with 
young men. : 

“But now, | find my work gives me 

even greater satisfaction. What can 

be more satisfying than helping men 
plan ahead for their families and 
themselves? And with my increased 
earning power, I’m doubly sure 
made the right decision.” 

Many ex-coaches are among our best 
Field Underwriters. You may have all the 
qualifications for success in this dignified, 
well-paying career, too. You can find out 
easily by sending for our scientific Apti- 
tude Test. A qualifying score may make 
you eligible for an excellent on-the-job 
training course, plus an income to help 
you become established. Under the famous 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan, 
you get liberal commissions, service fees 
and a comfortable retirement income— 
and earning possibilities are unlimited. 

This Aptitude Test has started many a 
great career. Mail the coupon today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


zy Alexander E. Patterson 
President 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nossou Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 


Name 





Home Address 
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OACH Eric B. DeGroat resigned from 

Washington, Connecticut, High 
School to take a position in the Physical 
Education Department at North Carolina 
State as an assistant to John Miller... . 
Dartmouth College has added speed skat- 
ing as a recognized sport to its program. 
Don Alvarez, former football great and 
skating star, will coach the team. Alvarez 
learned to skate under the able tutelage of 
Fred Gohl at Pierce Playground in Chi- 
.. The University of Detroit 


| started playing basketball in 1905 and the 


| averaged 25 points a game. 


first year the- Titans amd their opponents 
In the 1917- 
18 season the average per game was 72 


| points. It was not until twenty-one years 


later in 1938 that that record was beaten. 
Since then the game avérage has increased 


| steadily until last year if was 106 points. 


Last year, the first season under John 


| Shada, Detroit scored 1,372 points and her 
| opponents scored seven more for 1379. . . . 
Metz Cherry, coach of Kennett, Missouri, 


High School comes to us with a plea for 
help. Joe Osborne, his regular guard is 
a senior, 17 years old, 6 foot, 2 inches tall 
and weighs 360 pounds. Metz says he’s 
the biggest boy playing football in south- 
eastern Missouri and wonders if he is the 
biggest boy playing in the country this 
year. Any help for Metz Cherry on his 
problem ? 
* * * 

Daren ALONZO STAGG just com- 

pleted his fifty-sixth year of coach- 
ing, assisting his son, Lonnie, Jr., at Sus- 
quehanna University. The two brought 
the Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, school her 
third best season in the small Lutheran 
school’s long football history. The two 


| Staggs concentrated on a forward passing 
| attack that netted 100 completions out of 


170 attempts for a 588 average. Against 


| Wagner College the Crusaders completed 
| 23 of 33 and against Allegheny 20 of 30. 


Their passing attack netted 1,295 yards, 


| or more than twice that gained on running 


plays. . . . Dinny Shay, backfield coach at 


| Bowdoin College has assumed the head 
| basketball job replacing Erv Heuther who 


moved to Bates College as freshmen coach. 


| ... Doetor Eddie Anderson.came up with 


| la king circuit. 


one of the best stories for the chicken a 
It seems a certain uni- 
versity coach acquired a stellar halfback 


| who was knocked out in his second game. 
| The distraught coach rushed to his prize 


package, who had unsteadily clambered to 
his feet, and, in the timeworn manner, 
asked him his name. Receiving the proper 
answer he asked next what team they 
were playing and again received the cor- 
rect answer. The coach was unconvinced 
and inquired the score, which was also 
correctly answered. Still unconvinced the 
coach asked what day of the week it was. 
The amazed potential all-American re- 
plied, “Why coach, haven’t you heard, it’s 
pay day?” 
* * * 

HE radio profession is doing them- 

selves proud by on-the-spot coverage 
of news and special events. Through the 
medium of the ether, we have learned 
what it feels like to make a parachute 
jump or watch an atomic bomb blow up 
a flock of ships, but for the ultimate we 
nominate the 1939 broadcast of WTAM in 
Cleveland. Nat Hickey of the famed New 
York Celtics, while playing, carried a short 
wave transmitter into which he broadcast 
as his team played a team of Cleveland 
amateurs. This about covers basketball 
as we don’t believe the radio people would 
dare risk their good reputation with a 
broadcast by the coach. . . . Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, High School and Queen Eliza- 
beth High School of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
played an international football game re- 
cently. Canadian rules, which call for two 
thirty-minute periods and twelve men on 
a team, were followed for the first half 
The second half was played under Amer- 
ican rules. Salem won the game... . The 
University of Pennsylvania is scheduling 
afternoon basketball games in the Pales- 
tra. .. . Among the football coaches who 
have resigned recently are Jim Easter- 
brook at Beloit, Bill Kern at West Vir- 
ginia, “Ox” DaGrosa at Holy Cross, 
Homer Norton at Texas A. & M., Dukes 
Duford at St. Louis, “Pest” Welch at 
Washington, Babe Curfman at New 
Mexico A. & M. and Carl Voyles at Au- 
burn. Wilbur Hutsell, veteran track coach 
at Auburn was appointed athletic director, 
succeeding Voyles in that spot. 

* * * 
ATTHEW GEIS, Princeton track 
coach from 1932-1944, has again 
been appointed coach of track and cross 
country at the New Jersey institution. For 
the past three years Geis has been coach- 
ing at Lawrenceville Prep School. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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NEW... A COMPLETE LINE OF “LONG-LIFE” ATHLETIC BALLS 


This SEAMLESS Basket Ball is one of 5 new “OFFICIAL” athletic balls. 
... With 70 years’ experience in the manufacture of technical rubber products 
—including the world-famous “KANTLEEK” Bladders—we can guarantee 
these balls for both precision and quality!...Thoroughly tested by coaches 
and players, after meeting the most rigid scientific standards! 
... You can recommend these Seamless athletic balls with full 
knowledge that your customers will be entirely satisfied. 

FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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TEAMS FEEL LIKE CHAMPS 
AND LOOK LIKE A MILLION 


pan. al 


Coaches “in the know” play ‘it smart— 
by choosing comfort-cut, man-styled 
YEARITE* beauties. Always popular: The 
quick-to-get-into, long-wearing Caidigan and 
good-looking Shaker —crew-neck or V-neck 
styles — (Shakers also 

custom-made in 20 - 

official solid stock 

colors, for teams 

and clubs.) 


*Registered Trade Mark 


At your favorite store or write 
for name of nearest dealer 


BUNNY KNIT SPORTSWEAR 


1900 STERLING PLACE + BROOKLYN 33, N. Y. 
“KITTEN SOFT-TIGER TOUGH 
FOR MEN OR BOYS IN THE ROUGH” 


50’ 4” 
| was finally ended in 1920 when the Finnish 





Shot-Put Champions 
of the Past Olympics 


By Jim Kelly 


Track Coach, University of Minnesota 


HERE is probably no Olympic 
event in which the United States 


has shown greater supremacy than 
in the shot put. In the eleven Olympic 
meets that have been held since their re- 
vival in 1896, the United States has won 
nine times, losing in 1920 and in 1936. 
This supremacy is further substantiated 
by the large proportion of American put- 
ters who have broken the world’s record 
within the past three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Since 1876 the shot record has been 
advanced 32 times and American athletes 
have made 25 of these new records. 
When the Olympic meets were revived 
in 1896 a group of volunteer Americans 
journeyed to Athens as the United States 
had not appointed an Olympic Committee 
and there was no money for the team. 
Despite the fact that the group did not 
arrive in Athens until the night before 
the opening of the games, they entered ten 
of the twelve events and won nine of 
them! Among these was Robert 8. Gar- 


| rett’s 36’-2” put of the shot. 


At the games in Paris in 1900, Sheldon 
raised the record to 46’-34%” and in 1904 
Ralph Rose won with a put of 48’-7”. Two 
years later, when the Olympics were held 
semi-annually for the first time, Martin 
J. Sheridan took first in the event with a 
put of 40/-4%”. 

In London in 1908, Ralph Rose became 
the only athlete to ever win the Olympic 
shot event twice with his mark of 46’-714”. 
In the following year he broke the world’s 
record with a put of 51’-0 and this record 
stood for nineteen years. Many track 
men believed this record to be unsurpass- 
able. 

The Olympic record was again raised in 
1912 when Pat J. McDonald sent the shot 
America’s unbroken supremacy 


giant Porhola won the event with a put of 
48’-714”. 

In the 1924 event at Paris, Bud Houser 
regained the record for the United States 
with his put of 49’-234”. In this event 
Houser, who was small as shot putters go 
(180 pounds), was outweighed by as much 
as 100 pounds. 

At Amsterdam in 1928, John Kuck set 


| an Olympic and a world’s record with a 


distance of 52’-34”. America won its last 
shot event when Leo Sexton put 52’-6%e” 
in 1932 in Los Angeles. That same year 
Sexton twice broke the world’s record with 


| puts of 52’-8” and 53’-14”. 


In 1934 the standing world’s record was 


made by Jack Torrance when he put the 
shot 57’-1” at an International meet in 
Oslo. At the 1936 Olympics in Berlin, 
however, he finished fifth to Hans Woellke 
of Germany who won the event with a put 
of 53’-11%6”. 

The 1948 Olympics will again be domi- 
nated by United States shot putters. 
While at present we don’t have any one 
individual of the caliber of Torrance, 
Blozis and Hackney, we have a large 
number of outstanding putters, any one 
of whom might blossom into a 55’ putter 
this year. Among the leaders of our 
present group are Charles Fonville, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Wilbur Thompson 
formerly of Southern California; Bernard 
Mayer, New York University; Fortune 
Gordien, University of Minnesota; Irving 
Kintisch formerly of New York Univer- 
sity; Stanley Lampert, New York Univer- 
sity; Francis J. Delaney formerly of Notre 
Dame; Bill Bayless, Southern California; 
Jerry Shipkey, UCLA; Rolland Prather, 
Kansas State, and Ed Quirk, University 
of Missouri. At least half of these boys 
have done better than 54’ in competition 
last year. 

As shot putters go, Fonville, Thompson, 
Delaney and Gordien are below average 
in height and weight. They are the four 
stylists among the present competitors 
and at least two of our Olympic repre- 
sentatives will be from this quartet. 
Among the big men, Bernie Mayer and 
Wasser of Illinois, are standouts. 

Fonville, Gordien, and Wasser will all 
be competing in college this year, while 
Mayer and Thompson will have to qualify 
for the Olympics through the A.A.U. meet. 

I saw a number of European shot put- 
ters this summer and while they have a 
large number of boys working with the 
shot and some fine looking physical speci- 
mens among them, they are having a 
struggle getting up to 50’. 

It takes a little more than a year to 
develop an outstanding putter. 


(Continued on page 50) 





AMES D. KELLY has served with 

outstanding success as track coach 
at both De Paul University in Chicago 
and the University of Minnesota. He 
has produced a number of champions, 
especially in the shot and discus. Last 
summer he traveled to Europe and ob- 
served the activity of track men in sev- 
eral countries. 
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e With this advertisment we inaugurate a 
new series designed to impart some techni- 
cal information to coaches and equipment 
managers. 


e No part of an athlete's equipment is 
more important than his shoes. Any infor- 
mation about the materials from which 
they are made and their construction can- 
not be other than 4e/pful to the persons 
responsible for the selection and care of 
their athletes’ footwear. 


On athletic fields all over the country, a sharp- 
eyed observer will see a small white spot on the 
shoes of many contestants. 


This spot is the identifying mark of a SportoBilt 
shoe. It is placed there proudly by an organiza- 
tion whose boast is that for fifty years they have 
manufactured the finest of athletic footwear. 


The quality that is inherent in SpotoBilt shoes 
is no accident. It is made up of innumerable 
details of construction, selection of materials and 
of design. It is the product of specialists who 
have spent many years in the intricate job of 
building an athletic shoe that is right and proper 
for the particular sport for which it is used. 


Just how intricate a job the building of an 
athletic shoe can be is indicated in the fact that 
there are from 85 to 100 separate operations in 
the making of every SpoteBilt shoe. A single 
shoe is two weeks in the making and passes 
through five separate departments of the factory! 


But this is only the actual construction of the 
shoe. Before any shoe can be built it must be 
designed, materials selected, the lasts made upon 
which the shoe is built. To each of these is ap- 
plied the experience and knowledge of years. 

The designer must know the peculiar require- 
ments of the sport, he must see that the lasts are 
correctly designed so that the finished shoe will 


fit properly and will provide the athlete with the 
proper balance. 


The SpoteBilt organization is engaged in con- 
stant research and experiment. Athletes of out- 
standing ability in every sport are wearing experi- 
mental SpotoBilt shoes and their performance and 
observations carefully checked. 


Thus SpotoBilt shoe design is never static—the 
experimental shoe of today may be a standard 
SpoteBilt model next year. 


The materials that enter into SpotoBilt shoes 
are selected by experts who rely not only on their 
specialized knowledge accumulated over many 
years, but on exhaustive tests made in SpotoBilt 
laboratories. 


Yes, there is a great deal behind the little white 
spot! In ensuing issues we will describe some of 
the steps in the manufacture of SpotoBilt Athletic 
Shoes. 


SPOT>°BILT, Incorporated 


1635 AUGUSTA BLVD. + CHICAGO 22, 
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may have 
been misinformed! 


The other day we found a school still using a Gold Medal field house cage net 
20 years after it was purchased. They were patching it to “make it last” because 
they thought that new Gold Medal nets were not yet available! 


While we are proud of the fact that Gold Medal nets will last that long, it’s 
hardly necessary and certainly uneconomical for any net user to patch and use 
old nets when new Gold Medal Nets are available. 


Gold Medal will supply any kind of netting 
you want—big or little, regular or special 


Where the netting is a special or extra large job, it will of course take us a few 
days to manufacture and deliver. The point is, however, that you can have any 
kind of net you want and that we will deliver it just as fast as we can turn it 
out for you. 

If you have any netting problem at all, please use the coupon below. It will 
not obligate you in any way but it will assure you of fast attention from the 
person best able to help you. 


The American Net and Twine Division 

of the Linen Thread Co. Inc. 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please see 


that I get full information about the following: 
Tennis nets Oo Goal nets 1) 
Protection nets [1] Gym Dividing nets [) 
Baseball Batting Cage nets [] 
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Electric Timing 
for Track Events 


in the process of testing an electric 

stop clock which was discussed in 
the “New Items” column, sent the clock 
to the Drake Relays. The co-operation 
of J. Russell Cook, Athletic Director at 
Drake, and Bill Easton, then track coach 
at that institution, made possible some ex- 
haustive tests. 

It must be remembered that in the use 
of the electric clock, as in stop watches, 
the human element is involved. The start- 
ing and stopping time on the electric clock 
was 13/100 of a second. That is, from the 
time the clock is started and then immedi- 
ately shut off there is an elapse of slightly 
more than a tenth of a second. This is as 
fast or faster than most stop watches. The 
clock was compared with several stop 
watches and found to be accurate with 
them. The only difference between the 
watches and clock was that the clock had a 
larger face, approximately 6 inches in 
diameter and the face was graduated in 
hundredths of seconds, with the sweep 
hand making a complete revolution in one 
second. 

Twenty-four events were timed, eight 
of which were preliminaries, with four 
each in the 120-yard high hurdles and the 
hundred yard dashes. Coupled with the 
two finals this made a total of ten races 
which were of sprint distance. This was 
done for two reasons. First, to ascertain 
the accuracy of the watch and the reaction 
time of the operator and, secondly, to de- 
termine whether hundredths of seconds 
will ever play an important part in deter- 
mining records. Comparing the watches 
of the official timers for the preliminary 
heats of the high hurdles indicated one 
glaring discrepancy. Watches No. 5 and 6 
in all four heats were considerably over 
the official time. The official time for the 
first heat was 14.3 with No. 5 and 6 
watches registering 14.8 and 14.9. The 
electric timer caught the race in 14.27 or 
03 seconds faster than the official time. 
With watches 5 and 6 eliminated and the 
times of the other watches averaged and 
carried out to hundredths, the time figured 
to 1434. The average with the above 
watches figured in was 14.46. The same 
discrepancy was noted in the other three 
heats. On the second heat the electric 
clock was .06 seconds slower than the offi- 
cial time and .03 seconds slower than the 
average of the watches without 5 and 6 
figured in. The third and fourth heats 
showed the electric timer registering .05 
and .04 seconds faster than the official 
time. The final was run in 14.1 with the 
electric timer catching the race in 14.12. 
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It is interesting to note that the average 
of the watches was 14.12 or identical with 
the timer. In the five hurdle races there 
was an aggregate difference of .04 seconds 
faster for the electric timer. 

On the four preliminaries and the final 
of the 100-yard dash the timer was con- 
siderably off, being slightly better than .07 
faster on the average than the official time 
and .05 faster on the average than the 
average of the watches. It is again inter- 
esting to record that in the third heat the 
official time was 9.9. The electric timer 
caught that century event in 9.84 and this 
was the exact average of the watches in 
that race. 

The university fout-mile relay produced 
another interesting comparison. The offi- 
cial time was 17:31.1, the electric time 
17:31.01 and the averages of the watches 
17:31.70 or 6/10 of a second slower than 
the official time. However, watch 5 caught 
the time in 17:34.2 or 3.1 seconds slower 
than the officially recorded time. This was 
obviously an error on the part of the oper- 
ator, hence a new average was taken omit- 
ting watch 5. This time it showed 17:34.07. 

The electric timer was .03 seconds 
slower than the official time in the 480- 
yard shuttle relay but identical with the 
average of the watches. The reverse was 
true in the college two-mile relay, where 
the clock was .03 seconds under the official 
time but .06 seconds over the average of 
the watches. The averages of the watches 
and official time were very close in the 
Iowa College half-mile relay and the elec- 
tric clock was off by .11 seconds. 

For the high school quarter-mile relay 
every watch caught the race in 43.2. The 
electric clock showed 43.25. The univer- 
sity quarter-mile relay was run in 41.2 and 
the average was 41.19. The clock showed 
41.15. The university two-mile relay of- 
fered an interesting comparison, the of- 
ficial time being 7:46.0, the clock’s time 
7:46.03, and the average of the watches 
being 7:46.04. In the 440 hurdles the clock 
showed very poorly being .11 seconds be- 
hind the official time and .09 behind the 
averaged watch time. In the high school 
half-mile relay and the university half- 
mile relay the clock was .02 faster than 
the official time. 

Due to the intense excitement and inter- 
est in both the college mile and university 
mile relays, the clock operator was handi- 
capped because of being jostled at the 
finish. In both of these the clock was .08 
and .07 slower than the official time. A 
closer result, was evident in the Iowa Col- 
lege and high school mile relays, being 02 

(Continued on page 57) 





ACES 


ACTION! 


The new edition of the Ace Athletic 
Manual is now off the press... 
This new manual is endorsed by suc- 
cessful coaches and trainers every- 
where who are using bandaging meth- 
ods for the treatment of athletic in- 
juries. A free copy is yours for the 
asking. Just use coupon below. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Gite / 
BS 


TO COACHES 
AND 
TRAINERS 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
Department 51A 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of the new edition of 
the ACE ATHLETIC AL. 
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O MATTER how set or mechan- 
N ical a system is in basketball 
there always will be variations as 
long as there are personnel. Many players 
in basketball have abilities to use little 
tricks or favorite plays and shots that 
differ from those of other players, and it 
is these special abilities that should be en- 
couraged through what we call free-lance 
play. In my opinion, free-lance play is 
essential in every system used in basket- 
ball. 

1. It brings out the special abilities of 
the men and encourages them to use the 
special plays that they have liked to use 
in the past. 

2. It gives the players variations from 
their regular pattern of play and keeps the 
offense ever changing. 

3. It does not restrict the players into 
a set mechanical system of thought and 
actions. It teaches them to think for 
themselves on the court. 

4. It gives the players an unlimited 
amount of freedom to vary their regular 
pattern of offense so as to take advantage 
of any situation on the court. 

5. It makes for a more spectacular, more 
brilliant, and more interesting game of 
basketball. 

The degree to which free-lance play is 
used depends on the coach and his system. 
Some coaches encourage more of it than 
others. The present trend seems to be 
toward more and more free lance play. 
Some of the more progressive coaches have 
thought about having a completely free- 
lance offense and would like to try it but 
are fearful of its turning out to be a fail- 
ure. Many coaches feel, however, that, if 
tried, it would be successul and would be 
the offense to beat in basketball as the T 
seems to be in football. I feel that free- 
lance play should be a definite part of ev- 
ery offense. 

I would define free-lance play in basket- 
ball as any situation on the court whereby 
an immediate decision should be made by 
one, two, or more players (preferably not 
more than two) on situations not covered 
by the organized system of play, in order 
to use his or their special abilities to score. 
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Some of the most opportune times to 
use free-lance play are (1) before a defense 
gets set, (2) before the organized pattern 
is executed, and (3) after the organized 
pattern is executed once; but it may be 
used any time. As noted before, free-lance 
play is not a part of any organized system. 
There are many little free-lance plays that 
may be taught to players, which may be 
employed when an occasion arises. In an- 
alyzing his personnel, a coach might sug- 
gest some plays that would fit his person- 
nel better than others. A few of these so- 
called free-lance plays are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations and diagrams. 


The Rocker Step 


The first play we will call the “Rocker 
Step.” Fast and experienced men are 
needed for this maneuver. 

In Illustration 1, player 7 is in a good 
balanced offensive position with the ball 
well protected. His defensive man, 8, is as- 
suming a good defensive stance. 

In Illustration 2, player 7 fakes a drive 
toward the basket but keeps his pivot foot 
(the back foot) on the floor. Eight retreats 
by placing his front foot back and shifting 
the position of his hands. 

In Illustration 3, player 7, in returning 
to his original position, sees that 8 is bring- 
ing his back foot up to its original position, 
making him vulnerable to use a “Rocker 
Step.” Seven then fakes another drive as 
shown in Illustration 4. 

But in Illustration 5, player 7 lifts only 
his head and shoulders back and keeps 
both feet firmly planted on the floor. 
Eight, because he has been going back and 
up in sort of a “rocker” motion, automat- 
ically brings his back foot up again think- 
ing 7 is returning to his original position. 

At this point, 7 drives toward the bas- 
ket, as shown in Illustration 6, gaining one 
step on his opponent who has to shift his 
weight from his right to his left foot in or- 
der to pick up his man. 

Illustration 8 shows 7 well ahead of his 
defensive man on the way to the basket. 
He has now used the “Rocker Step” 
successfully. 


The Cross-Over Step 


In Diagram 1 is shown a maneuver 
which we call the “Cross-Over Step.” It is 
used by either a forward cutting laterally 
across the court or by centers coming out 
on the post position. 

As X1 approaches, he can feel his oppo- 
nent close behind. As he receives the ball 
he makes a fake directly toward the side 
lines. He then stops quickly with a run- 
ning stride stop (placing one foot down 
and then the other foot in a one-two mo- 
tion), forcing his guard, 02, to go past him 
by “baiting” him with the ball.+* One then 
pivots quickly on the balls of both feet, 
facing his guard, swings the ball under, or 
over, the arms of his opponent, then shifts 
his weight to his back foot (which is now 
his right foot). He then lifts his right foot, 
drops his right shoulder, and drives off his 
left foot, passing his opponent. 

A good head-and-eye fake before pivot- 
ing is very important in this maneuver 
and, if timed properly, may be used very 
successfully. 

Diagrams 2-5 show a suggested set of 
free-lance plays that involve two offensive 
men against two defensive men. 


The Roll Screen 


The first one we call the “Roll Screen.” 
It may be used on the sides of the court 
between a forward and a guard or in the 
front court between two guards. It is im- 
portant to note that, if the roll screen is to 
be used on the side, the forward should be 
positioned well in from the side lines, indi- 
cating that he wants the guard to come 
around the outside of his position. 

In Diagram 2, X1, after passing, or upon 
a signal, moves up and places a roll screen 
on 03. (Note: To execute a roll screen, a 
man places one foot forward and rolls his 
body around so that his back is to the 
guard who is being screened.) While this is 
being done, X2 is just holding his position 
by fakes and feints. As soon as X1 has 
stopped his roll screen on O3 and is sta- 
tionary (meaning he is not in motion at 
all), X2 fakes toward the center of the 
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court and breaks to the left in a low, hard 
dribble, keeping his eyes up all of the time. 
(Note: At the time the screener completes 
his roll there must be no movement by 
either screener or dribbler, even though 
this operation occupies only a second in 
time). As soon as X1 knows that X2 has 
dribbled past his man (the man who has 
been screened out), X1 breaks straight for 
the basket. X2, while dribbling and keep- 
ing his eyes up, either makes a short, fast 
bounce or chest pass back to X1 when 04 
shifts off to him, or keeps on dribbling and 
throws a lead or hook pass to X1, or con- 
tinues his dribble in toward the basket for 
a score. X1’s actions depend on whether 
or not 04 shifts off to him. This is a very 
effective maneuver if both dribbler and 
screener time the roll perfectly. 


The Inside Screen 


The next suggested play is called “The 
Inside Screen” shown in Diagram 3. This 
play is most often used on the side be- 
tween the forward and guard, with the 
guard screening this time. It is noted that 
X1 hugs the side lines, indicating that he 
wants X2 to approach him on the inside 
instead of on the outside as in the roll 
screen. In this maneuver it is very im- 
portant for X2, after passing to X1, to 
take one or three steps toward the center 
of the court so as to make his angle of ap- 


** proach as close to a lateral position on the 


court as possible. The reason for taking 
one or three steps is to change his direction 
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on his outside foot and not get his feet 
crossed when changing direction. For ex- 
ample, if he wants to change direction 
from left to right he picks up his right foot 
and drives off his left foot. 

As X2 approaches 03 he places a roll 
screen about four to six feet from the man 
and becomes stationary. At this point X1 
makes his fake toward the basket and then 
drives to the left past X2 so as to screen 
out 03. This drive is done by a low, hard 
dribble with head and eyes up. When X2 
sees that X1 has cleared his opponent (the 
man screened out), he breaks straight for 
the basket to receive either a short, quick 
bounce or chest pass, a lead or hook pass, 
or to become a decoy for X1 to continue 
his dribble for the score. X1 may stop and 
take a set shot. All actions depend on 
whether or not 04 shifts off to X1 or stays 
with X2. During this maneuver each play- 
er may vary his movements so as to cross 
up the defense in case the defensive men 
are over-playing the screen. 

It is stressed once again that these are 
free-lance plays, and variations of each of 
these maneuvers make the plays success- 
ful. 


The Drop Pass 


Diagram 4 shows a play called the 








“Drop Pass.” It is noticed that the set-up 
of X1 and X2 is very similar to that of a 
roll screen as shown in Diagram 2, with 
X1 being well in from the side lines, en- 


couraging X2 to go on the outside. This , 


play may be used after X1 has taken the 
ball; changing his pace, he dribbles across 
and into the basket for a shot. 04, having 
been caught on this once, does not want it 
to happen again, but this time as X1 re 
ceives the ball from X2 he immediately 
drops his left shoulder and starts his drive 
toward the basket. Instead of dribbling 
the ball out in front he gives the ball a 
little snap and bounces it close to his right 
or outside leg. He takes care to bounce 
the ball straight up and down, not far 
from his original position. X2, sensing this 
situation breaks toward the spot where X1 
has been standing, picks up the drop pass 
and immediately turns in toward the bas- 
ket on a dribble for the score. X2 follows 
through with his fake and initiates a drib- 
ble toward the center of the court. 

This maneuver, if timed perfectly, is 
done so quickly that both defensive men 
are caught off guard and many times the 
dribbler is found wide open under the bas- 
ket. 


The Fake Screen and Cutaway 


Diagram 5 shows a “Fake Screen and 
Cutaway,” used very successfully against a 
shifting defense. It is usually executed be- 
tween two guards out in front. X1 passes 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Let’s Have Pitchers— 
Not Throwers 


By James Smilgoff 
Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago 


OOD pitching and team success 
are synonymous. This is true from 


the major leagues down to the 
sandlots. In high school and college play 
most coaches look for a boy who can throw 
hard and then proceed to make a pitcher 
out of him. Although being able to throw 
hard is the primary requisite of good 
pitching, the fact remains that there are 
more “throwers” than pitchers. Pitching 
is a science of fundamentals, which, when 
performed correctly, insure consistency of 
success. The following fundamentals are 
indicative of scientific pitching. 

Gripping the Ball: Any grip on the ball 
may be taken, providing the pitcher is get- 
ting good results with that particular grip. 
This same grip should be taken for both 
the fast ball and the curve ball. Inex- 
perienced pitchers oftentimes change their 
grip to throw the curve ball. If this same 
change is very slight it will probably be 
unnoticed by the opposition. In high school 
baseball, changes in the grip for the fast 
ball and curve ball are rarely noticed. This, 
however, is an injustice to the pitcher who 
may have a future in baseball and is con- 
sidered poor coaching. 

Pitchers are generally classified as over- 
hand, sidearm, or underhand hurlers. 
Overhand pitchers as a rule will find that 
they have their “best stuff” when gripping 
the ball across the seams (Illustrations 1 
and 2). 
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Sidearm and underhand pitchers as a 
rule find that they have more “stuff” on 
the ball by gripping it with the seams 
(Illustration 3). 

By using these grips the pitcher will be 
taking advantage of the seams by gripping 
on both top and bottom (with the first two 
fingers and the thumb). In this way there 
is greater friction between the ball and the 
fingers upon release, and a greater spin is 
put upon the ball. The amount of spin 
on the ball is directly proportionate to the 
break of the ball on the pitch. A fast ball 
with considerable spin will rise, hop, break 
inward or outward, or dip, depending upon 
the angle of the arm in releasing the ball. 
A curve ball must have considerable spin 
on it for it to break sharply. 

Getting the Signal or Sign: While await- 
ing the signal for the pitch, with the wind- 
up in order, the pitcher ought to stand 
with his pivot foot in contact with, or 
closely behind, the pitching rubber, (Illus- 
trations 4 and 5). The former method is 
more often employed in the major leagues. 

This leads to less waste of time and 
energy between pitches. When the pivot 
foot of the pitcher, in taking the sign, is 
in contact with the pitcher’s rubber, the 
front spikes should extend over the front 
edge of the pitching rubber (Illustration 
6). 

With runners on first base, first and sec- 
ond base, or first and third base, the 

















pitcher should take the stretch position. 

In getting the sign from the catcher 
when the stretch position is in order, the 
pitcher should take this sign with his pivot 
foot in contact with the pitching rubber 
(Illustration 7) or while straddling the 
pitching rubber (Illustration 8). 

After a pitch has been made the pitcher 
must return to the pitching rubber to get 
the sign from the catcher for the next 
pitch. The easiest method of getting back 
to the pitching rubber is to back up a few 
steps to a position over, or slightly behind 
it. This eliminates the long walk around 
the mound that poorly trained pitchers 
make. 

Pitching Stance: There are two basic 
pitching stances; one in which the full 
wind-up is taken; the other, the stretch 
position, often taken when runners are on 
the bases. 

In taking the wind-up pitching stance 
the pitcher should place the ball of his 
pivot foot against the front edge of the 
rubber so as to get a good push-off on the 
pitch, thus getting more body force and 
impetus behind it. 

Some pitchers place their pivot-foot on 
the pitching rubber so that it faces straight 
forward toward the batter (Illustration 9). 
Starting to pitch from this position in- 
volves a greater pivot in making the pitch. 

Most pitchers in making their wind-up 
take a foot position with the toes of the 
pivot-foot at an angle slightly toward 
third base for a right-handed hurler and 
slightly toward first base for a left-handed 
pitcher (Illustration 10). This leads to a 
shorter pivot and facilitates body balance 
in making the pivot. 

In taking the stretch position, some 
right-handed hurlers prefer to point their 
toes at an angle between third base and 
home plate so as to facilitate watching a 
base-runner on first base (Illustration 12). 
Right-handed sidearm and underhand 
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hurlers usually prefer placing the pivot 
foot against the pitching rubber on the 
stretch so that the toes face directly to- 
ward third base. This helps them put more 
“stuff” on the ball (Illustration 11). 
After the stretch position is taken, a 
right-handed pitcher should tuck his chin 
in close to his left collar bone. In this way 
the right-handed pitcher need not turn 
his head to see either the runner on first 
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base or the batter. By merely shifting his 
eyes back and forth while in this position, 
a pitcher should have little trouble in see- 
ing both the base-runner on first base and 
the batter. A left-handed pitcher should 
follow the same technique by tucking his 
chin in close to his right collar bone. 

The Wind-Up: The wind-up with the 
bases empty starts with a backward swing 
of the arms and a forward tilt of the 
upper parts of the body (Illustration 13). 
There should be a slight dip in the knees 
accompanying this movement. Next, the 
arms start forward in a low are previous 
to the upswing for the pitch. The arms 
should swing up high to a position above 
the head and well back (Illustration 14). 

At this point the body leans well back, 
is coiled and ready to snap forward on the 
pitch. 

In taking the stretch position, which is 
often called the short wind-up, the pitcher 
first places his pivot foot against the pitch- 
ing rubber. -He next swings the arms 
slightly backward, continues in a low are 
forward and upward to a high position 
over his head, and then down to a rest- 
ing position close to his stomach. A short 
forward step with the stride foot accom- 
panies the arm upswing. This same foot 
is then slowly drawn back toward the 
pivot foot into a comfortably balanced 
position as the hands are brought down 
close to the stomach region. 

The forearms should rest against the 
sides of the body just above the belt (II- 
lustration 15). It is considered good base- 
ball for overhand pitchers to place their 
forearms against their body a little higher 
than sidearm and underhand pitchers 
(Illustration 16). This shortens the back- 
swing arc and allows for a faster motion 
and release of the ball when the pitching 
is done with runners on the bases. The 
most important step, however, is to take 
a well-balanced and comfortable position 
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on the pitching rubber. 

The Pivot: In order to help coil the 
body backward after taking the wind-up 
the pitcher should pivot and raise the 
stride-foot high and close to his body (Il- 
lustration 17). The arms accompany this 
leg raise with a downward sweep close to 
the back hip (Illustration 18). This places 
all body parts in a coiled position ready to 
be propelled forward in a rhythmic mo- 
tion, thus putting maximum body effort 
behind the throw. The eyes always re- 
main fixed on the target (the point to 
which the ball is to be thrown) during this 
entire pivotal motion. Good body balance 
and control are absolutely necessary in 
making a good pivot. 

The pivot following the stretch position 
is not so great as that on the full wind-up, 
since the pitcher must get rid of the ball 
faster when holding runners close to their 
bases. A short pivot would give the base- 
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runners a slower start on an attempted 
steal. He should try to pitch the ball from 
as near the stretch position as possible 
without losing too much of his natural 
speed and “stuff” (Illustration 19). 

The Stride: The stride is started by a 
sharp push off the front edge of the pitch- 
ing rubber. This gives greater impetus to 
the forward body motion in making the 
stride (Illustration 20). 

The stride from the full wind-up posi- 
tion should fit the pitching style. It is 
usually higher for overhand pitchers than 
for sidearm and underhand pitchers. It 
need not be fast when taken from the full 
wind-up position except when a runner is 
on third base. The stride should be taken 
directly toward the plate. It is completed 
before the ball leaves the pitcher’s hand 
(Illustration 21). 

The stride from the stretch position 
should be a low step. It also should be 





straight forward toward the plate. This 
aligns all the body momentum that fol- 
lows.in a direct line toward the plate and 
helps put more speed into the pitch. It 
is a mistake for the pitcher to shorten his 
stride while pitching from the stretch po- 
sition. The stride from this position should 
be exactly the same length as the stride 
following the full wind-up. The stride 
foot should descend in exactly the same 
spot when striding from either pitching 
position. ; 

The Pitch: As the stride foot meets 
the ground the throwing arm is in its “lev- 
erage” position, well back and with wrists 
“cocked” ready to release the ball (Illus- 
tration 22). Keeping the wrist “cocked” 
well back allows for greater forward lever- 
age and permits a greater spin on the ball. 
This makes for better “stuff” on the pitch. 

Good pitchers release the ball at the for- 
ward point of their throwing motion. This 
is the point where the arm is extended for- 
ward in front of the throwing shoulder. 

When the ball is released before the arm 
reaches an extended position in front of 
the shoulder, the pitch will be too high and 
inside to a right-handed batter and high 
and outside to a left-handed hitter. Should 
the pitcher release the ball beyond the 
proper forward point (hold on to the ball 
too long) the pitch will be too low and 
outside to a right-handed batter and too 
low and inside to a left-handed hitter. 

The wrist should be held back in its 
“cocked” position as long as possible after 
the forward motion of the throwing arm is 
started. The forward wrist snap should 
be fast and complete. It should put as 
much spin as possible on fast balls and 
curves. It should be co-ordinated per- 
fectly with arm leverage and body position 
in making the pitch. 

The Follow-Through: The follow- 
through is a natural body continuation be- 
hind the throw or pitch. Immediately 
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upon release of-the ball, the pitching hand 
continues on forward in a natural motion 
For overhand pitchers the pitching hand 
should continue to a position somewhere 
in front of the opposite knee (the left 
knee for a right-handed pitcher) (Illustra- 
tion 23). 

Sidearm pitchers would follow-through 
a bit higher with their pitching hand and 
underhand pitchers would finish up the 
follow-through with the pitching hand still 
higher or in front of the opposite shoulder. 

The pivot foot should follow the throw- 
ing arm and descend to a position oppo- 
site the stride foot so that the body is in 
a well-balanced position ready to field a 
batted ball (Illustration 24). 

The following fundamentals, then, 
should be remembered: In gripping the 
ball the same grip should be used for both 
the fast ball and the curve. As much spin 
as is possible should be put on both the 
fast ball and the curve. While awaiting 
the signal, the pitcher ought to stand with 
his pivot foot closely behind or in contact 
with, the pitching rubber. For either the 
full wind-up or the stretch, the pitcher’s 
pivot foot should point toward third base 
(right-handed pitcher) or toward first 
base (left-handed pitcher). It is most im- 
portant for the pitcher to take a well-bal- 
anced, comfortable position. During the 
pivot the eyes should always remain on 
the target and the stride foot should be 
raised close to the body to insure good 
balance. The stride should be taken di- 
rectly toward the plate and should be 
the same length following both the full 
wind-up and the stretch. The wrist should 
be held in its “cocked” position as long as 
possible after the forward motion of the 
arm is started. The follow-through 
should be a natural body continuation of 
the throw and the hand should continue 
to a position somewhere in front of the 
opposite knee. 
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The Basketball Block— | a. 223-2 


A Chain Reaction 


By H. V. Porter 
Executive Secretary, National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations 


WV peu is a block? As far as the 
rules book is concerned, the defi- 
nition of a “block” is about as 
specific as a politician making a 4th of 
July speech. The only place the term is 
used in the rules is in the definition given 
in Rule 4-1. It states that a block is the 
impeding of the progress of an opponent 
who has not the ball. This is what Clem 
Kadiddle Hopper would term a lalla- 
paloosa. In addition to being slightly 
on the archaic side and in the class 
with “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” the 
definition is practically meaningless, since 
it is broad enough to cover practically any 
contact foul except a foul committed 
against the player who is holding the ball. 
If exactness is desired, even a dribbler 
“has not the ball.” If a player attempts to 
cut behind an opponent and accidentally 
brushes him or strikes his foot, it is con- 
tact which impedes the progress of the 
opponent and, if the definition were fol- 
lowed literally, this is a block unless the 
opponent happens to be holding the ball. 
If one‘or two of these comments are 
on the facetious side it is not because the 
writer desires to adversely criticize either 
the rules or the rules writers. In fact, as a 
member of the National Basketball Com- 
mittee, the writer is just as much to blame 
as anyone else for side-stepping this un- 
satisfactory spot in the code. The state- 
ments are merely an attempt to direct 
attention to a situation which should be 
studied. 
HISTORICAL FACTS RELATED TO 
THE BLOCK: Some years ago the word 
“block” was used in a number of rules 
sections, including the rule which deals 
with personal fouls. These statements were 
so general that they were useless as far as 
rules administration was concerned and 
tended to confuse rather than clarify. Un- 
der the rules which then existed, attempts 
were made to call a foul for a number of 
non-contact situations which were sup- 
posed to be illegal. As a result, the situa- 
tion became so unsatisfactory that when- 
ever a player took a position on the floor 
that made it necessary for an opponent to 
go to one side or the other to avoid con- 
tact, the taking of such a position was re- 
garded as a basketball crime. On almost 
every play there were vociferous appeals 
to the officials to call the opponent for 
“blocking.” It became obvious that this 
was an impossible situation which tended 
to create ill will between teams and be- 
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tween groups of spectators. After ana- 
lyzing the situation and taking many slow 
motion pictures in an attempt to deter- 
mine what a player might do in connec- 
tion with his right to secure a place on the 
floor, the National Committee reworded 
the rules in such a way as to eliminate any 
possibility of a non-contact personal foul. 

The one exception which persisted in 
the rules for several years after this deci- 
sion, was the act of “face guarding,” 
which stated that a defensive player could 
not turn his back to the ball and face an 
opponent. This, too, proved to be con- 
fusing, impossible to enforce and probably 
unnecessary. When this was removed from 
the list of infractions it took away any re- 
maining significance of the term “block,” 
except as a convenient term in the same 
classification with “hacking.” 

The definition of the term “blocking” 

has since been merely a holdover from the 
early days when attempts were made to 
classify a mumber of non-contact situa- 
tions with the list of personal fouls. 
PRESENT USE OF TERMS “BLOCK” 
AND “SCREEN”: When it was decided 
to adopt the policy that there can be no 
non-contact personal foul, the personal 
foul rule was rewritten and based on the 
policy that a player is entitled to be any 
place on the floor provided he gets there 
first and at such time that any moving 
opponent, who is aiming at the same spot, 
has a reasonable opportunity to change di- 
rection of his movement to avoid contact. 
The attempt of a player to occupy a spot 
so as to cause his opponent to “detour” in 
reaching some other desired spot on the 
floor, was designated as a “screen.” A 
screen is a legal act. 
AIDS IN FIXING RESPONSIBILITY: 
A player who is attempting to screen has 
the same responsibility as a dribbler as 
far as avoiding contact is concerned. This 
means that, while a contact foul may be 
caused by either the dribbler or his op- 
ponent or by a screener or his opponent, 
in borderline cases where the official is un- 
able to definitely fix responsibility for the 
contact, he will charge the dribbler or 
screener with the foul. This does not re- 
move the element of judgment from either 
of the acts. An official must always use 
some judgment when a foul occurs during 
a dribble. He uses the same type of judg- 
ment in connection with a foul which oc- 
curs when there is an obvious attempt to 
screen. 





Athletic Journal, having written 
many articles covering most of 
the high school sports. He has 
long been an authority on equip- 
ment and rules interpretation in 
basketball. In this article he of- 
fers sorely needed facts on the 
confusing question of the block. 











To be specific; if dribbler Al has es- 
tablished a straight, line path and Bl 
comes in at an angle, the factors of time 
and distance help to establish who is re- 
sponsible for the resulting contact. If Bl 
moves into the path of Al at a spot far 
enough in advance of Al so that there is 
reasonable time for the dribbler to change 
his direction in order to avoid contact, the 
dribbler has no right to charge into Bl. 
But if B1 runs into the path of Al at such 
a distance that there is not reasonable 
time for the dribbler to change his direc- 
tion to avoid contact the foul is on B1. 

In borderline cases the greater respon- 
sibility is on the dribbler. Almost exactly 
the same thing is true of a screen that 
often happens in connection with the post- 
play set up in the vicinity of the basket. 
If Al takes such post-position and Bl 
moves to a spot between Al and his 
basket, both players are within their 
rights up to this point. If Al is in motion, 
Bl must move into such position early 
enough and at such a distance from Al 
that the post-player has a reasonable 
chance to stop his movement or change his 
direction in order to avoid contact. In 
borderline cases where it is - doubtful 
whether Bl moves into such position in 
time to permit Al to change his direc- 
tion by side-pivoting or stepping away 
from the basket, the responsibility for en- 
suing contact is that of the screener. 
SCREENS OFTEN START A CHAIN 
REACTION. Because action is often 
rapid in these situations and because there 
are so many of them in the course of a 
game, officials need some aid in the estab- 
lishment of a general policy. Here are a 
few such aids which have been outlined in 
the various rule interpretation publica- 
tions and which have been followed by the 
more experienced officials. If a post situa- 
tion develops, experienced officials will 
make every effort to see the entire action. 
The so-called “block” situations resemble 
an atomic chain and one thing leads to an- 
other. It is almost impossible to exercise 
good judgment when contact occurs if 
only the final phase of the act is observed. 
In this respect it is similar to the clipping 
situation in football. If an official sees 
only the last phase he will often penalize 
a player for clipping when the initial con- 
tact was legal but was caused to appear 
illegal because of a twisting body motion 
by the player being blocked. One official 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Basketball, the American 


Scholastic Game 


| IS generally accepted without dispute that 
basketball is the American game, at least so far 
as scholastic sports are concerned. Prior to 1938 
the actual number of schools participating in the 
various sports was not ascertained. In that year 
the AtHuetic JournaL sent double postcards to 
every high school in the country. Fourteen thou- 
sand eight hundred ten replies were received or 70 
per cent of those sent. Surprisingly enough all but 
2.20 per cent played basketball. 

The strong preference for basketball is not only 
found among school administrators and students, 
but also among parents and adults. In October we 
carried the results of a poll conducted by the Des 
Mowmes Register through the column ‘‘Iowa Poll’’ 
on the adult feeling regarding football. The ‘‘Iowa 
Poll’’ followed that sampling of public opinion with 
a poll on basketball. A comparison of the two fur- 
nishes interesting reading and offers more conclu- 
sive evidence that basketball is truly the American 
scholastic game. Among the residents of Iowa, 82 
per cent think basketball is good for boys. This was 
13 per cent more than the number who thought foot- 
ball was good. In both questionnaires 13 per cent 
were undecided. The switch was then a very definite 
13 per cent more who felt that basketball was good 
for boys than thought football was. Of further in- 
terest is the fact that a mere 5 per cent felt basket- 
ball was bad. 

Although more people in Iowa thought basketball 
was good than thought football was good, they were 
not as united as to the reason for this as were those 
who thought football was good for boys. Among 
those who thought football was good, 81 per cent 
believed that it built up bodies and taught fair play. 
The results of the basketball questionnaire showed 
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that 75 per cent were divided on these three rea- 
sons: a healthy exercise and character building 
sport, a sport that encourages sportsmanship, and a 
sport that teaches co-operation and team work. 

Likewise, those who disliked basketball were not 
as definite as to the reason. Seventy-five per cent 
said football was too dangerous, and 12 per cent 
said it was unnecessary. Forty-four per cent be- 
lieved basketball was too dangerous, 26 per cent 
said it was too strenuous and 13 per cent thought it 
to be unimportant. 

In passing it is also interesting to notice that only 
3 per cent of the residents of lowa have never seen 
a high school or college basketball game, whereas in 
football, 20 per cent had never seen a high school 
game and 53 per cent had never seen a college game. 

If the opinion of the people of Iowa can be taken 
as a criterion for the nation at large, basketball is 
the most popular school sport from the standpoint 
of the number of schools playing the game and ac- 
cording to the views of the parents and adults of 
the country. 


Now They’re Talking 


N DECEMBER 11 the Senate Expenditures 

Committee recommended the removal of fed- 

eral excise taxes on gasoline, admissions to theaters 
and athletic events. 

That’s great and we’re all for it as we would just 
‘as soon see all taxes removed. We are realistic 
enough, however, to know that somehow the terrific 
expenditures of the war must be paid and that if we 
are going to finance the rebuilding of war-torn 
Europe the money must come from some place. So 
the well-worn axiom, ‘‘as inevitable as death and 
taxes’’ will be just as true tomorrow as it was 
yesterday. 

We are not economists nor are we politicians, and 
we doubt if we will ever qualify for the latter, being 
practical by nature. We would suggest, however, 
that an honest appraisal be made of the financial 
needs of the country for the coming year. Secondly, 
the income should be estimated from known sources 
and if there is an excess of income over out-go, 
means of reducing the income should be devised. 
Those on Capitol Hill apparently believe this to be 
the case as the Congressional hopper is filled with 
tax reduction bills. 

There is some probability that, with our recent 
European commitments, it may be impossible to cut 
anything like five and one-half billion dollars from 
the national income. Should that be the case it is 
of paramount importance that we consider first 
things first. As was stated in our November issue, 
we consider the tax imposed upon school and college 
athletics the most unjust tax foisted upon the 
American people. We explained that as that tax 
law was now constituted students were being taxed 
for attending their own school functions. This, we 
maintained, was unjust. The first tax reduction 
should be the one that we have just mentioned. If 
necessary, and we hope it isn’t, the admission tax 
for parents and friends could be kept. 
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e Coach, here’s the ball that really stands 
up in a pinch! 
A ton and a half of pressure—yet this 


great Reach Last-Bilt snapped right back 


into shape after the big squeeze was over. 
That’s the way with every Reach Last- 
Bilt. They start life as a perfect sphere 
and they stay that way, to give you true 
bounce and flight right thru the season. A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson 
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Play of the 
Tall Pivot Man 


By Dave MacMillan 
Head Basketball Coach, University of Minnesota 
I N MODERN basketball the pivot 


play is becoming more and more im- 
portant for a successful offense. 
This is due, in a great measure, to the 
fact that nearly every team has a tall man 
who is not suited to play any spot other 
than the “hole” because of physical limi- 
tations in speed, agility, and deftness. 
The trend toward unusually tall players 
has forced the opposition to use someone 
with enough height to effectively counter- 
act the height advantage of teams with 
tall players. 
When teams must call on the services 


of a tall man as a defensive counter- 
measure, they often sacrifice essential 
abilities such as quick reactions, ball- 
handling ability, scoring punch, and the 
knack of passing-off adeptly to a team 
mate. This imposes certain restrictions on 
the offensive maneuvers. When the of- 
fense encounters these restrictions, due to 
the presence of a towering athlete, the 
“three-out-and-two-in” system is the most 
advisable. 

Because most coaches like to use the 
“hole” play, it is essential to have some 
definite sequence of moves so that inex- 


Illustration 1. The center floats a high 
soft pass which the guard takes over his shoul- 
der. Frequently on this play the defense men 
will turn their backs on the ball, which en- 
ables this pass to be successful. 


Illustration 2. This shows the defensive 
center dropping back to stop the pass so the 
center pulls the ball down and takes a shot. 


Illustration 3. Here the center is passing 
off to the forward after he has faked to the 
guard. This pass is a nice soft pass chest 
high so that the man moving at top speed 
can handle it. The center now has his man 
perfectly screened so he cannot switch in time. 


Illustration 4. This shows the guards criss- 
crossing in front of the center who holds that 
ball high to avoid having it batted out of his 
hands by passing defense men. 


perienced or talent-shy players have con- 
crete procedures to follow that are within 
their limitations. 

For the past three years I have devel- 
oped a tall boy to fit into our pattern of 
play at Minnesota. He is Jim McIntyre, 
six-foot, nine-inch center who is a junior 
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this year. My very first problem was to 
teach him to develop a “fake” spin, and 
to turn, and take a one-hand hook or push 
shot. Next I had to teach him to feed the 
ball properly to a man breaking in for a 
lay-up shot. Jim, like so many other 
“hole” players, had the fault of feeding 
the ball too hard, too soon, or too late. To 
perfect this fault we had to work continu- 
ously and patiently. We made the most 
satisfactory progress in actual scrimmage. 

During this process Jim improved his 
footwork which is so essential to good 
“hole” play. I recommend to my boys 
that they take up folk-dancing such as the 
“Highland Fling,” “Irish Lilt,” ete., and 
try to get them to enroll, as an aid to 
geod footwork, in gymnastic and folk- 
dancing courses offered within our phys- 
ical education program. 

The advantages of the three-out-and- 
two-in style of offense are that (1) you 


AVE MacMILLAN gained his 

early basketball experience play- 
ing with the famed New York Celtics 
at which time he teamed with Nat Hol- 
man and other floor greats of the pre- 
twenties. In 1920 he became head 
basketball coach at the University of 
Idaho and served there until he took 
over as head coach at Minnesota in 
1927. Gopher basketball teams under 
MacMillan have been sound and tena- 
cious on defense. His offense features 
fast breaks, intricate passing, 
closely-knit maneuvers aimed at “set- 
ting ’em up” for short shots. His teams 
are traditionally tough on heavily fa- 
vored opponents an or scored =. 
ning upsets over powe quints from 
Notre og i Great Lakes and 
De Paul in recent seasons. 


Illustration 5. The center is faking the ball 
to the guard cutting past him. Notice how 
he protects the ball with his body and yet he 
lets the defense see the ball which will pull 
him to that side. 


Illustration 6. Here the center has taken a 
long step with his left foot to clear himself 
for his shot. This step should be away from 
the defensive man. 


Illustration 7. This shows the center fak- 
ing. Notice he is faking with his head as 
well as the ball. 


Illustration 8. As the guards pass the cen- 
ter, he immediately pivots facing his basket. 
Now he can see the play and all its options. 


take the opposing “big man” away from 
under’ the basket; (2) he is forced to 
guard a man in a position strange to him 
because he must move around to play his 
defensive position properly; (3) it leaves 
the middle of the floor open so that faster, 
smaller men can break away from him and 
into the clear for good shots, and also to 
get the rebounds (because the taller man 
is out of position away from the basket.) 
Good footwork, skillful timing and agile 
ball-handling are all part of the equipment 
necessary for a good center to play this 
“hole” position. Time spent in developing 
these skills in a tall player will prove val- 
uable in using the three-out-and-two-in 
style of offense. 

The remainder of the article will be de- 
voted to illustrating various plays with 
diagrams and pictures, that we feature at 
the University of Minnesota with Jim Mc- 
Intyre, our rangy center, the key man 
from his “hole” position. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The famed Riddell 

basketball shoe is again 

available. If you have not 

used this shoe before, be sure 

and try it for the tournaments. You will like its tough, but 

pliable leather top and the long-lasting molded rubber 

sole. You will also like the form-fitting last construction 
of the shoe. 


Also back to the fold is the 
Riddell molded basketball so 
long preferred for season 
and tournament play. You 
will like its fine pebble grain 
surface, its perfect round- 
ness, its durable construc- 
tion and its perfect balance. 
The bladder is easily re- 
moved for repairs. Order 
these basketball favorites 
from your Riddell dealer. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
MFGS, OF ATHLETIC SHOES... MOLDED BALLS... PLASTIC HELMETS 
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Meet the Man-for-Man 























(1). Three passes to 1 who passes to 2. One and 3 cut as indicated. Two passes to 3. 
STRAIGHT (2). Four passes to 2 to 3. (3). Four passes to 5 back to 4 for a dribble-in-shot. (4). 
Two screens for 1. Four passes to 5 to 1 to 4. 
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SHIFTING (5). Three passes to 1 to 2 to 1. (6). Four passes to 2 to 4. (7). Four passes to 5 to 4 





to 5. (8). Four passes to 5 to 1 to 5 for a shot in front of 1. 
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PR (9). Four passes to 5 to 2 back to 4 for a dribble-in-shot. (10). Four passes to 2 to 3 
ESSING for a shot. (11). Four passes to 5 to 4 for a dribble-in-shot or a pass to 3 for a drive-in- 
shot. (12). Four passes to 2. Three screens for 4. Two passes to 4 driving down the 
center lane for a shot or pass off to one of the forwards. 
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Play WILSON and you 
play the best: 





JO 


BASKETBALL 





$ 


50R 


SOCCER BALL 


By any comparison—materials, workmanship or 
performance —Wilson basketballs, volley balls 
and soccer balls are the LAST WORD. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
{A Wilson & Co., inc. Subsidiary) 





IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Fast accurate passing is necessary to (15). Four passes to 3 back to 4 to 2 on 
gh a zone. The ball must move faster pivot. Two passes to 1 driving in. 
defense can shift. Bounce passes (16). Four passes to 3 back to 4 who 
to 5. Five passes to 1 driving into the 
Four dribbles down the side line, 'ree-throw lane. 
© 3 to 1 for a shot. 




















(17). Five dribbles down the side line, (19). Four passes to 5 to 4 to 3 to 2 back 
passes to 4 who passes to 3 to 2 for a shot. to 4 driving in. 

(18). This is the same as the previous (20). Four passes to 5 to 4 to 3 for a shot 
play except 3 passes to 1 for a set or dribble- or 3 may pass to either 2 or 1. 
in-shot. 








3 to 2 back to 5 for a set shot. the court and passes to either 3 or 5 depend- 


Px Four passes to 5 back to 4 to 3. (23). Four dribbles down the side, passes 

passes to 2 for a shot. to 5 to 2 to 3 for a set shot. 
ZON F ra Five dribbles down, passes to 4 to (24). ‘Four dribbles down the middle of 
ing on how the defense reacts to such a set-up. 
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USE THIS 
FINISH! 


ORDINARY 
FINISHES 
REMAIN ON TOP 





' SEALO-SAN 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 





W HY NOT have a playing floor that makes your men sure- 
footed and quick? They'll play a better brand of basketball on a 
Seal-O-San floor. You can have it at small cost, for anyone can apply 
Seal-O-San. You just mop it on. Daily maintenance is easier, too. 
Write Dept. A-1 or send coupon today. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 


ASK ABOUT OTHER il aa lk 
SCIENTIFIC FLOOR ELL US MORE about SEAL-O-SAN Gym Floor Finish. 


MAINTENANCE nd FREE copies of 1948 Huntington Coaches Digest and the NEW 





"? Basketball Shot Charts. 


PRODUCTS 
NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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Set-Up 2 


N THE Chicago area the high school 
baseball league season opens about 
the third week in April. With the 

weather man on our side we can get in a 
week, or at most two weeks, before that 
date for practice games. This means that 
the first three to four weeks of practice 
must be spent inside, and in many schools 
the gymnasiums, being used for basketball, 
are not available even then. Due princi- 
pally to our faith in these inside practice 
set-ups that we have used for five seasons, 
we do not begrudge the weather its whim 
to rain nor the ground its persistence in 
holding frost. We feel that in a month 
indoors we accomplish many things that 
would be less easily managed outside, and 
that when we get out, we are more ready 
to play a practice schedule. 

Our first call for candidates nets be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred aspir- 


Indoor Practice 


Drills for Baseball 


By John H. Kott 
Baseball Coach, Amundsen, Chicago, High School 


ants. Most coaches feel, as we do, that 
after a few catches and tosses perhaps 
forty per cent of these by their awkward- 
ness eliminate themselves in our eyes, but 
not in theirs. Our first set-ups are de- 
signed, therefore, to give every boy several 
days to see himself perform along with the 
others, good and poor. Then when the 
first cut is made we cannot be accused of 
not giving everyone a chance, though ad- 
mittedly it is hurried, nor do we miss any- 
one who will be a ball player in a few 
years. To those who exclaim, “You've 
never seen them hit,” we say that few if 
any hitters do not throw properly nor 
field thrown and batted balls with some 
degree of adeptness. 

We will not attempt in this article to 
point out coaching cues and techniques in 
any detail; we are interested here only in 
illustrating practice drills for initial work- 
outs prior to cutting the squad. We use 
the six set-ups as described and sketched 
in this article. 

Battery set-up 

Infield set-up 

Double play set-up 

Sacrifice bunt set-up 

Pitcher covering first set-up 

Pepper set-up 
It is our intention this coming season to 
add a batting set-up, using a rubber ball 
thrown by players other than pitchers, as 
is now done by some coaches, but since 
we have not used it to date, it is not in- 
cluded here. 


Battery Set-Up 
We treat battery candidates differently 


from other candidates in that we do not 
cut them prior to going outside, and even 


then we seldom cut the catchers. The first 
forty-five minutes of practice, from two- 
thirty to three-fifteen, are reserved for 
pitchers and catchers. We place four 
home plates about fifteen feet from one 
end wall, about fifteen feet apart. These 
plates are made of one inch shelf board 
painted white, an exact replica in dimen- 
sions of an official plate. We use these in 
outside practice as well, and even carry 
one to away-from-home games so that our 
pitchers’ workouts are always directed 
properly. The pitching distance is meas- 
ured off accurately and marked on the 
wall for easy reference. Each day pitching 
rubbers are marked in chalk on the floor. 
(An improvement would be to use a rub- 
ber, but it would necessitate floor brack- 
ets. A loose board slides from under foot 
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ANVAS 
FOR THOSE 


ALL-IMPORTANT ' ST 


Fourmament f : YOU and your players 


: will go big, but big, for 

Ga mer “a 3 4 the dramatic black-and- 

Y é white smartness of this 

YOUR CHOICE OF a new 1948 model “All 
Star.” It’s a natu- 


ral for tournament 
play. 





Q WHITE OLYMPIC 
“ALL STAR” 


This striking white can- 
vas “All Star,” with its 
red, white and blue 
motif, reflects national 
interest in the forth- 

coming Olympic 


—!> Games. This is a 


4 white shoe — plus! 





EATHER 
LL STAR“ 


They just don’t come 
any better than this 
rugged, handsome 
leather basketball shoe. 
If your lads lean 
to leather, say 
‘‘Leather All 
Stars” when you 
place your tourney 
order with your 
distributor. 


CONVERSE 


Cpaacle Jeno 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY ALL STAR 


MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS BASKETBALL J "Tela 
CHICAGO 6: 564 West Monroe Street NEW YORK 13: 241 Church Street 
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Set-Up 3 


as the pitcher steps.) 

Four catchers can thus handle twelve 
pitchers, three to a set-up. Each candidate 
throws five pitches and then awaits his 
turn. We find that to have him throw sev- 
eral times before relinquishing his spot 
better simulates game conditions and 
gives the catcher a more definite target for 
his return toss. In this set-up special at- 
tention is given to the catcher’s receiving 
stance, his shifting, his return to the pitch- 
er’s glove, his foot action on simulated 
throws to the bases, his signal stance, and 
during the first week, the condition of his 
receiving hand. 

For the pitcher we watch position on 
the rubber, wind-up or stretch, delivery 
itself, follow-through, and position after 
release to insure ability to field his posi- 
tion. We direct that every pitch be 
thrown at a selected spot either with or 
without the cateher designating the target. 
After about a week we modify the drill 
to include a batter in the box who goes 
through the routine of hitting minus the 
swing, being sure to include several left- 
handers. About this same time we have 
the pitchers take the stance used with men 
on base and after two weeks permit them 
to begin work on their curve ball and 
change-of-pace. Throughout this work in- 
side we constantly look for evidence of 
soreness in arms, back, and legs, and re- 
quire pitchers to cover up after their work- 
outs even though they may participate in 
the general work of the squad which fol- 
lows. 


Infield Set-Up 


At about three o’clock the other boys 
begin to assemble and busy themselves 
tossing balls back and forth across the 
gymnasium behind the line of pitchers, or 
fielding ground balls thrown by a first 
baseman at a sack on line with the home 
plates as is shown in Set-up 1. Then at 
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OHN KOTT was graduated 

_ the University of Illinois in 1933. 
—_ gy y Page — i 

cademy or e years went to 
Amundsen High School. He served 
five years with the Army Air Forces 
and rose to major in the special serv- 
ices division. 











three-fifteen we are ready for Set-up 2. As 
was mentioned, battery men cover up and 
join in, or occasionally, if a few have not 
completed their workouts, they retire to 
the girls’ gymnasium and continue to 
pitch. Set-up 2 uses the entire floor. Play- 
ers line up along the two walls to await 
their turns. Two bases are placed about 
fifteen feet from an end wall, thirty feet 
apart. These are manned by prospective 
first basemen who change frequently. The 
coach takes his position at one of these 
bases and the captain or a pitcher at the 
other to hit ground balls. The head man 
in each line steps out to take his turn, 
fields head-on a ball hit slowly, throws to 
first, and goes to the end of the line. After 
going through the line a few times the bat- 
ters change sides to give the coach an op- 
portunity to see the other line. Proper 
form in fielding, playing the bounce, and 
throwing are stressed. First basemen are 
taught to line up properly, to shift, and to 
stretch. This drill is modified easily to 
permit practice in going to right or left to 
field ground balls. The front man in the 
right line starts from the corner as the ball 
is hit about fifteen feet to his right, makes 
the stop, plants his foot, and throws to 
first. Simultaneously in the left line the 
same drill is taking place. The lines change 
sides of the gymnasium frequently so that 
boys get practice going both ways. After 
several days, when it is desired to have 
players go farther to the right or left, the 
hitters alternate so as to avoid collisions. 


Double-Play Set-Up 


After the infield drill has been used for 
eight to ten days and the squad is down 
to forty or fifty boys we add the double- 
play set-up, using it about fifteen minutes 
after a thirty-minute workout on Set-up 
2. The second base is placed about twenty 
feet in from the end wall, midway between 
the side walls. Players line up as in the 
infield set-up, along the side walls. First 
base is placed in one corner and home plate 
in the other, at the end of the gymnasium 
opposite second base. The first basemen 
take turns covering that sack, and catch- 
ers cover the home plate. The coach hits 
from home to either side of second and the 
two boys heading the lines carry out the 
simulated double-play, second to first to 
home, and then go to the end of their re- 
spective lines. Sometimes we have them 
cross over to the end of the opposite line 
to get practice at both positions, thus sav- 
ing the time needed to have the lines 
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change en masse after five minutes or so. 
In this drill we emphasize fielding tech- 
nique, chest-high toss to second, pivot or 
drag and throw to first, first baseman’s set- 
up as a target, his shift, his stretch, and his 
throw to home. This drill is modified by 
calling the situation, as “Bases loaded—get 
two—home and first,” then hitting a slower 
ball to be fielded on the run, thrown home, 
and then to first. Players learn by these 
drills to analyze situations, varying their 
play according to the speed of the hit, how 
close it is to the base, what the situation 
is in regard to runners, etc. 


Sacrifice Bunt Set-Up 


After demonstrating to the entire squad 
the technique of bunting for sacrifice we 
use Set-up 4. Two home plates are placed 
near one end wall, manned by catchers in 
full equipment. Two pitchers alternate at 
each rubber, using about three balls in 
each set-up, one of the waiting pitchers 
acting as feeder. Each bunter takes three 
to five and is then replaced by the next 
one in line. The next bunter on each side 
has a bat and goes through the routine of 
bunting on each pitch to get the timing. 
Boys in the lines, the pitcher or the catch- 
er, field the bunted balls. Players waiting 
their turn to bunt, except the next two or 
three on each side, toss balls back and 
forth across the gymnasium behind the 
row of pitchers. This drill is used immedi- 
ately after the Battery Set-up at three- 
fifteen while the pitchers are still warm 
and as the other candidates are arriving. 
We have the batter set-up early, we have 
the batter face the pitcher, crouch, slide 
the top hand up the bat, and start fast 
after laying it down. We have the catcher 
receive semi-erect, get rid of his mask 
quickly, start fast after the ball and then 
call out the fielder.. We have the pitcher 
throw either good or poor bunting balls 
depending on the situation, run in when 

(Continued on page 53) 
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the huge Los Angeles Coliseum .. . 
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is available to YOU 


The Los Angeles Coliseum is one of the world’s largest football 
stadiums with a capacity of 105,000 people. The proper lighting of 
this huge amphitheater called for skilled planning and the best of 
floodlighting equipment. Crouse-Hinds experienced illumination 
engineers designed the installation and Crouse-Hinds long-range 
heavy-duty Type LCE-1120 Cast Aluminum Floodlight was selected 
for the job because it is ideal for use where the light must be projected 
a great distance. 


Crouse-Hinds Illumination Department has also planned the light- 

ing of hundreds of small and medium size fields and the know-how 

that they have accumulated through long years of experience is at 

ec your service. Crouse-Hinds Type MUA Alumalux Floodlight has the 

Crouse-Hinds Type LCE-1120 / 4 characteristics that make it ideal for the efficient lighting of small 


Long-Range Floodlight we fields or the average size stadium. It’s economical too! 
for use where lighting towers 


are at a great distance Night games draw BIG crowds. When the above photograph was 

from the playing field. taken there were 90,910 people in the Coliseum. It’s the same story 

in small towns, many more people turn out for night games. Get your 

share of the extra revenue that night games bring in. Start planning 

Crouse-Hinds Type MUA Alumalux NOW for floodlighting your field for next season’s games. Send 

The ideal floodlight drawings and details, and Crouse-Hinds illumination engineers will 

A for general sports lighting. gladly recommend the proper selection and arrangement of flood- 
Nationwide lights for any application. 
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Through Electrical 


ie: ai CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Offices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit - Houston ~ Indianapolis 
Kansas City —Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis —- New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Portland, Ore.—San Francisco 
Seattle — St. Louis— Washington. Resident Repesceetines nage Ka Atlanta — Charlotte — iow Orleans — Richmond, Va. 
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Mechanical Analysis 
of the Shot Put 


By Sam Francis 


Procedure 

OTION pictures of eight of the 
M outstanding shot putters of the 
United States served as a means 
of securing data on which was based this 
mechanical analysis of the velocity and 
acceleration rate of the shot put. All of 
these performers had competed in one or 
more national A.A.U. and collegiate meets, 
in which they had all, on some occasions, 

exceeded fifty-one feet. 

The films of the putters were taken at 
sixty-four frames per second for subjects 
one, two, three, four and eight, while sub- 
jects five, six and seven were taken at 
right angles to the subjects, and presented 
an excellent view of all the body parts in- 
cluding the entire line of movement of the 
shot. 

Once the films were checked by the Uni- 
versity of lowa Extension Division for any 
possible flaws, the subjects were screened 
upon a paper by recording the principal 
lines of movement for the different. body 
parts involved in the put. The method 
used for projecting the pictures was sim- 
plified by taking a piece of cardboard in 
which two holes at each corner had been 
punched. Several rubber bands were then 
tied together, giving the necessary elas- 
ticity for moving the cardboard in any 
direction to meet the established land- 
marks used for each subject. A nail was 
placed in the wall from which the card- 
board was suspended, thus eliminating any 
undue muscular tension when moving the 
cardboard. 

When all of the preliminary prepara- 
tions were completed, the shot put of each 
subject was projected upon the cardboard. 
At this point dots were made on the spots 
occupied by the shot itself, the midpoints 
of each of the two elbows, the wrists of 
both hands, the right and left hips, right 
and left knees and the right and left feet. 
The first of these dots was recorded when 
the putter started his free leg extension 
backwards. At this point the camera was 
stopped and all the body parts mentioned 
were dotted. The author then turned the 
projector six frames forward and dotted 
the same parts at this point, using the 
same landmarks as marked for the begin- 
ning. This procedure was repeated every 
six frames, to, and including, the release 
of the shot (or every three frames in the 
films taken at thirty-two frames per sec- 
ond). An example of this dotting proce- 
dure for subject seven is shown in Dia- 
gram 1. 

When all of the positions of the shot and 
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bodily parts of all the subjects were de- 
termined, the distance from the last dot 
at the release was measured from the next 
to the last dot of the shot and this dis- 
tance was recorded in millimeters. Secur- 
ing a picture of the body segments in re- 
lation to their velocity and acceleration at 
these different points made necessary the 
dotting of all of the other parts of the 
body. 

In determining the increasing velocity 
and the rates of acceleration of the shot 
throughout the period of putting, the size 
of the circle for each put, as projected 
upon the cardboard, was measured in mil- 
limeters and recorded as all were inclined 
to vary somewhat in size due to moving 
the camera different distances from the 
performance. 

The formula used for determining the 
average velocity of each segment of the 
shot, or that space from one dot to the 
other, commencing from ‘the point of re- 
lease and working back to the rear of the 
circle, was developed in the following man- 
ner: The distance of the push over this 





AM FRANCIS, head football coach 

at Kansas State this fall, was an 
all.American football and track star at 
the University of Nebraska. Follow- 
ing his graduation in 1937 he played 
two seasons with the Chicago Bears 
and two seasons with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. He was a member of the 
1936 American Olympic team and won 
honors in the shot put and discus. He 
was the lightest shot putter in the 
Olympics. Francis entered the Army 
in 1941 and after returning from over- 
seas was appointed head coach of the 
football team at Camp Lee, Virginia. 
In nine games his team lost only to 
Fort Benning, rated the top service 
team in the country. 











segment in millimeters from mid-point to 
mid-point times seven, (the size of the 
regulation shot put circles) divided by the 
size of the circle in the picture in milli- 
meters equals X, the distance of this seg- 
ment of the push in feet. By dividing X 
by 6/64 of a second, we were able to ar- 
rive at the average velocity of that partic- 
ular segment. This was repeated for all 
other segments for that subject. 
distance of segment mm. times 7 

i 





diameter of ring (in picture) mm. 


—X 





Average velocity for the segment 
6/64 
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It's an All-Star Line-up—the Nokona Line for Spring 
and Summer 1948—with such outstanding items 


featured as "The Latch," a first base mitt of revolu- 





tionary design which has the enthusiastic approval 


“8 of every coach and player who has seen it. See the 


‘he Spring and Summer 1948 Nokona Line—outstanding! 
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In order to graph the average velocity 
of the different subjects most accurately, 
eliminating as much as possible all flaws and 
discrepancies of the camera and of plot- 
ting, the average velocity was first plotted 
against the mid-points of the accumulative 
column of the segments in feet. After these 
positions were found and established on 
graph paper, they were smoothed by free- 
hand drawing. After smoothing the aver- 
age velocity of each subject, the smoothed 
velocity points were recorded at every foot 
where the smoothed lines intersected, and 
the same scale was followed as that for the 
original before the smoothing of the aver- 
age velocity. 

After determining the smoothed veloci- 
ties at the different distances in feet they 
were squared and the next velocity back, 
commencing from the release and working 
backward, was squared and the earlier V? 
subtracted from the subsequent V? and di- 
vided by twice the distance of that seg- 
ment (measured along the line of the 
thrust) to establish the corresponding ac- 
celeration at that particular distance in 
feet per second. The formula and proce- 
dure used for determining the acceleration 
for the segments across the ring for each 
subject was: 


V-V,? VV! 





23 2(d, d, V,.*V,? 


~ ded, 


9 9 


- - 


The last segment in the case of all the 
subjects was too long to obtain a clear 
picture of the points at which the dif- 
ferent accelerations were occurring, so 
these segments which are numbered one 
in the paper segment were divided into 
smaller parts and were labelled a, b, and 
e (a being the segment terminating in the 
release, and b and c working backwards in 
the same order as the numbered seg- 
ments). In the subjects one, two, three, 
four, and eight which were filmed at sixty- 
four frames per second, a, b, and ¢ of the 
last segment or the number one segment, 
were arrived at by dotting every two 
frames; subjects five, six and seven, which 
were filmed at thirty-two frames per sec- 
ond were dotted for every frame to insure 
the correspondence of this to the two 
frames for those subjects filmed at sixty- 
four frames per second. 

The accelerations were plotted against 
the distance of the put in feet which was 
aceumulated backwards from the release, 
but on finding the greatly increased ac- 
celeration in the last segment, this was 
divided into a, b, e for the number one 
segments and graphed. 


Analysis of Data (Findings) 
Acceleration: It was found that the 


data for subjects one, two, four, six, and 
seven were all patterned much in the 
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same fashion and that their increases and 
decreases in acceleration and velocity fol- 
lowed the same general trends. Subjects 
three and eight were very similar in this 
respect also, but they failed to be quite as 
closely related to the others. Only sub- 
ject five differed entirely from the others 
in the pattern of velocity and acceleration 
increases and decreases. 

In the case of subjects one, two, four, 
six and seven, we have a diminishing of 
acceleration at the point of release of the 
shot. This does not, however, necessarily 
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indicate that these putters have developed 
and increased their acceleration up to this 
point and then virtually stopped, thereby 
reducing the rate of acceleration. It 
means, rather, that they are still maintain- 
ing as much velocity as.before but that 


the force behind the push is less than it * 


was a foot back; hence, the rate of accel- 
eration is decreasing; the shot is not ac- 
celerating as rapidly. In subjects three 
and eight, instead of retaining their same 








acceleration or greatly diminishing just 
before the release, as in the case of sub- 
jects one, two, four, six and seven, they 
were retaining practically the same degree 
of acceleration at the point preceding their 
release as that which had been generated 
at the end of the weight leg thrust. At six 
feet, the acceleration of the leg thrust 
reached its peak. From this point of six 
feet to seven feet there was a diminishing 
in the rate of acceleration of subjects three 
and five, as was true of the other subjects, 
but it was found that this decrease in ac- 
celeration was less and of a shorter dura- 
tion than that of subjects one, two, four, 
six and seven. The subsequent increase 
in acceleration from the seven-foot point 
was probably due to a tremendous snap 
of the wrist which accounts for the added 
force and acceleration at the finish of the 
release. Though this last added accelera- 
tion, at this point of release, failed to 
reach the rate of acceleration at the end 
of the leg thrust, it does show that the 
added force of the wrist snap can increase 
(Continued on page 40) 
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More atileres have worn 
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BIKE NO. 10 SUPPORTER 


First choice of coaches, trainers, athletes. Knitted cotton- 
and-rayon pouch; 3-inch waistband; 14%-inch leg bands to 
minimize rolling and curling. Truly a top-quality garment. 


for JANUARY, 1948 


The teadee for years! 


Athletes themselves have helped bring about 
many of the major improvements for which Bike 
is famous. 


Because for years Bike has worked closely with 
athletes, has constantly improved Bike Supports 
to better fit athletes’ needs. No wonder Bike is 
known all over the country as “standard equip- 
ment’. . . that with coaches, trainers and athletes 
everywhere, ‘““Bike’”’ means “‘better protection.” 


See your athletic goods supplier now—get the 
utmost in comfort and protection by choosing 
from his line of Bike Supports, the best by far! 


FOR BETTER PROTECTION ...BETTER BUY BIKE! 


FREE “SPORTS TRAIL” NEWS LETTER 


For coaches, athletic directors, trainers, etc.— 
monthly “Sports Trail” edited by Arch Ward, 
Sports Editor, Chicago Tribune. Write Department 
K8-1— it will be sent to you each month free. 


(Clay 
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Conforms to the suggested recommendations of the 


National Collegiate Athletic Association 


Since a quarter century ago, when the hard-top helmet was developed, 
designers and manufacturers have worked exclusively for the protection 
of the man IN THE HELMET. Up until now they have ignored the effect 


of such hard surfaces upon the defensive player. 


Not only has the National Collegiate Athletic Association suggested certain 
recommendations in order to protect the defensive player, but the Nat- 
ional Safety Council has made an extensive study of football injuries. Dr. 
Mock, in his report states that defensive players are injured more often 
than offensive players and says they “should be more proper!/y protected.” 


KEN-WEL now offers the only modern SAFETY helmet to give that “proper 


_ protection” to the defensive player plus additional protection for the 


offensive player. 
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Makes every other Helmet 
as Out of Date as 
were-Enuckle Fighting 


* Strap leather cross pieces 
Soft glove-type leather 
Thick “Airlite” foam rubber 
Moulded fibre crown . 
Webbing shock absorber support 
“Airlite” foam rubber 
Soft leather covering 








Moulded strap leather 
Moulded fibre 


“Airlite” foam rubber 


Soft leather lining 


It's the difference between punching a wall with your bare fist and 
when protected with a boxing glove. 


Try it for ig ourself. First strike the outside top of any other football 


helmet with your bare knuckles. Hurt? Sure it does . . just like it hurts 
(and sometimes injures) the defensive peer: Then strike the top of 
Ken-Wel's ' <GAPETY" ‘ helmet where the foam rubber protects the defen- 
sive player. Hurt? NO... but there's just as much force to the blow. 


That's the secret of the Ken-Wel SAFETY helmet... a layer of “Airlite” 
foam rubber on the OUTSIDE of the crown, covered with soft but 
tough glove type leather. 


It's the sort of helmet you'll want other coaches to use against YOUR 
team. Don't be out of date .. . call your dealer now and ask to see the 


exclusive Ken-Wel SAFETY helmet, or order direct. 


KEN-WEL 


SPORTING GOODS CoO. 
UTICA, N.Y. 
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will save you MONEY 
DON’T DELAY 


send your equipment 


TO MARBA NOW 


NOW that the season is over 
you can’t afford to delay . 

not one single day . . . no, not 
even one single minute. Send 
your equipment to MARBA 
immediately . . . before the 
deterioration caused by 
moths, mud, and mildew even 
has a chance to “set in.” Re- 
member . . . MARBA’S ex- 
pert craftsmen, modern ma- 
chinery, and superior quality 
materials provide you with 
the finest in reconditioning 
service at real economy cost. 
Every piece of equipment 
sent to MARBA is fully in- 
sured against fire and theft 
from the minute it leaves your 
building until it is returned. 
Pack up that equipment at 
once . . . and send it off to 
MARBA for complete, mod- 
ern reconditioning service. 





ACT NOW .. . write, phone 
or wire MARBA or their 
nearest representative today 
for bags and complete infor- 
mation on MARBA’S highly 
specialized method of recon- 
ditioning. 


MARBA INC. 


425-31 NIAGARA ST. ” BUFFALO 1, MY. 
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Mechanical Analysis of the Shot 


(Continued from page 36) 


the acceleration of the shot up to the very 
release and can help in increasing the dis- 
tance of the put. It is not necessary to 
mention the names of these two subjects, 
three and eight, but in view of the fact 
mentioned above, it is interesting to note 
that these two putters were the superior 
performers as far as distance is concerned. 

From a study of these superior per- 
formers, his observance of shot putters 
for years and his personal experience in 
competition, I believe that the wrist snap 
is a very vital part of the forces necessary 
for distance in the put. It is, however, a 
fundamental skill which can be mastered 
last if the individual merely desires to 
know how to throw the shot. 

Subject five, the only subject who failed 
to resemble the other subjects to any de- 
gree, had a tremendous snap of the wrist 
and also increased his acceleration from 
the point at the end of the leg thrust 
where the other subjects diminished in ac- 
celeration. His acceleration was gradual 
on the step-off but at the end of this it 
ascended suddenly and then descended 
rapidly into the dip and repeated the 
rapid ascension again. As a whole his 
acceleration was very uneven, but due to 
his great height, weight and range, he was 
able to violate the examples set by the 
other men and still perform fairly well. 
There are very outstanding exceptions to 
the standard style and pattern of acceler- 
ation, making it a pattern to which any- 
one might adhere. Because of great height 
and power, a man with any co-ordination 
at all can attain a reasonable degree of 
excellence in putting the shot by applying 
a vicious dip in the middle. If this is done 
the possibility of consistent putting is 
slight, as it is against the laws of physics 
for a man to put a shot of sixteen pounds 
a great distance without adding accelera- 
tion as evenly as possible while the body 
is moving with the shot. In other words, 


| any force that is added in jerks during one 





segment will be very expensive as the 
force required in acceleration varies with 
the square of the attained velocity. Sud- 
den, rapid increases in velocity are expen- 
sive in terms of the force demanded. 

From observations made of these su- 
perior performers it was noticed that, 
regardless of the tendency to waste mus- 
cular energy prior to the hop by swinging 
the leg back and forth or in a circular 
motion, all subjects when starting the 
actual hop, extended the left leg back- 
ward, causing a forward tilt of the body 
at the beginning of the hop. This seemed 
to aid them in gliding into the dip of the 
throw instead of hopping off with a vigor- 
ous swing of the free leg and foot. This 
method was employed by many of the in- 
ferior putters. A study was made of these 
inferior performers in order to substan- 


tiate the above mentioned theory as ap- 
plied to the superior performers. It was 
noticed that this vigorous swing seemed to 
increase the acceleration at the rear of the 
circle, but after the putter landed in the 
dip his acceleration was not as great as 
with those who tilted and glided more 
gradually into their thrust position. In 
all the subjects except that of subject 
number six, there was a low, gradual and 
even acceleration up to the landing pre- 
ceding the dip, which is up to about three 
and one-half to four feet. Subject six had 
a comparatively slow, gradual acceleration 
up to three feet, at which point he had a 
tremendous increase in acceleration. At 
two feet, number six decreased in accel- 
eration to three feet but then added a 
tremendous acceleration upward and for- 
ward. It was observed, however, that his 
acceleration decreased gradually from its 
peak at four feet to a low ebb at six feet, 
demonstrating that he exerted too much 
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Basketball 
Dackstops — 


to suit any building condition 


Engineered Porter Basketball Backstop 
apparatus spans the needs of schools and 
colleges. There is a design to harmonize 
best with your gymnasium’s functional 
plan... Wall-braced, Window-span, 
Balcony-type, Swing-up, Folding, *Hoist- 
away, *Rollaway or Stadium models... 
Porter has them all. 

And Porter has the engineering talent 
to help you decide which type of backstop 
fits best into your architecture—either be- 
fore or after the building is built. Usually 
stock backstop equipment is adaptable, 
and money saved; but Porter engineers 
are qualified to recommend for the most 
specialized application. 

Send for the 1948 Porter Basketball 
Backstop catalog, or write us for consul- 
tation without obligation. 


THE FAMOUS PORTER *HOISTAWAY — It hoists to 
the ceiling to convert gymnasium into an auditorivm— 
or just “to clear the air” for other gym activities. 


Headquarters for fan-shaped banks 
Porter can ship at once all-steel fan-shaped 
basketball banks. Official specifications, and 
Porter's exclusive rigid construction. Rectangular 
plywood banks, too. Goals and twine nets for 
all types of banks. 





*Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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1D SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


MA 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE worLD-Famous JUNGLEGYM* CLIMBING | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 


= — rrperlsioa at Taito be Ces- 
tello, Kemer ¢ Olympic coach. 
DON'T MISS OUR EXHIBIT 
Room 977 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


National Sporting Goods Assoc. Show 
JAN. 31st to FEB. 6th 
See your local 5 toy geods dealer or 
write 


NY EAA FENCING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


America's Oldest! and Largest Importer and 
Manufacturer 
232 East 9th Street New York, N. Y 
GRamercy 7-5790 





Where a wees Sater Is unavailable, 
Castello's xtbook on fencing 
can be ecod with excellent results. 











One Man Folds It! 
One Minute Does It! 
Not Quite Magic But 

NISSEN 





The 1948 'All-One" 
TRAMPOLINE 


Advanced Flashfold Model with 
Exclusive Nissen Roll-Out Feature. 
Suitable indoors and outdoors. 
LIGHTER—STURDIER— 

LONGER—WIDER— 

CLOSER TO GYM FLOOR— 

QUICKLY MOVED AND 

STORED FLAT BY GYM 

WALL. 

One Man Does It All! 

$280.00 F.0.B., Cedar Rapids, la. 

Write for FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 








200 A Awe. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lews 
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force during the dip in proportion to his 
force commencing at six feet. 

The principle to be followed, based 
upon the acceleration procedures of these 
eight performers, is that the acceleration 
of the putter should be slow and gradual 
at the step-off up to about three and one 
half feet, at which point the powerful leg 
thrust and spread should be initiated. 
This acceleration should be gradual, build- 
ing up to the optimum peak. The greatest 
acceleration of most of the subjects took 
place between five and one-fourth and five 
and three-fourths feet. 

Entering the dip with the weight leg, 
all the subjects, with the exception of 
number one, gradually coasted down into 
the dip, not hurrying in the least through 
the one-and one-half-foot distance preced- 
ing the dip. All subjects thrust quickly 
from the dip with a great increase in ac- 
celeration. Number one also executed this 
quick thrust, but instead of gradually 
gliding into the dip and fully flexing his 
weight leg at the bottom of the dip, he 
merely dropped enough in the dip to pre- 
vent a decrease in his already developed 
acceleration. He was able to thrust at 
the dip with the increase in acceleration 
due to his great height and by keeping his 
body low throughout this gradual increase 
up to the point of increase in the thrust. 
This increased acceleration at the dip was 
facilitated through the great range of his 
body torque rather than by his linear leg 
action acceleration. It has been observed 
that most of the tall putters rely greatly 
on their body range for quick acceleration 
because of the difficulty in manipulating 
their long legs at different and changing 
angles in the regulation seven-foot shot 
put circle. 

Velocity: The velocity of the shot for 
the different subjects varied at different 
distances along the line of the put, but 
the group as a whole followed very much 
the same pattern. 

It was discovered that at the one-foot 
mark, subject seven had the greatest ve- 
locity, 6.9 feet per second, while subject 
five had the least, 3.9 feet per second and 
the mean at this point for all the putters 
was 4.9 feet per second. At the two-foot 
distance across the ring, subject eight had 
the greatest velocity, 8.4 feet per second, 
with subject five the least, 4.8 feet per 
second at this point. For the three-foot 
distance, subject one had the greatest ve- 
locity, eight feet per second while subject 
eight had the least, six feet per second 
and the mean at this point was 7.2 feet. 

Beginning with the four-foot distance 
from the beginning of the put, we find the 
greatest increase of velocity over that of 
the preceding distances, where the effort 
used first started on its steep climb. The 
mean at this point was 11.7 feet per sec- 
ond with subject five having the greatest 
velocity, 20.7 feet per second and subject 
six the least, 9.3 feet per second. It was 
observed that the five- and six-foot dis- 
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tances showed the greatest increase over 
that of the preceding foot velocity. 

At five feet there was an increase of 8.2 
feet per second in velocity over that of 
the four-foot distance, and an increase of 
9.4 feet per second of the six-foot dis- 
tance over the five-foot mark across the 
ring. The greatest velocity at five feet 
was that of subject six, 34.6 feet per sec- 
ond, the least was that of subject four, 
14.5 feet per second and the mean was 
19.9 feet per second. 

Subject one had the greatest velocity 
at the six-foot distance, 36 feet per second, 
and subject two the least with a velocity 
of 26 feet per second. The mean of this 
six-foot distance was 29.3 feet per second. 

At seven feet, subject one had the 
greatest velocity, 36.5 feet per second, 
subject five the least, 31 feet per second 
and the mean was 32.6 feet per second. 
Approaching the eight-foot distance, 
many had just finished their release and 
some were about to, but regardless of this 
it was found that all putters were increas- 
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ing their velocities up to this point or up 
to the point of release. 

The increase in the velocity of the shot 
up to the point of release was found to be 
due to either one of two things or both 
combined: a tremendously fast arm action 
initiated from a position in which the 
elbow is downward and backward and not 
advanced at too early a time; a powerful 
wrist snap as the shot is rolling off the 
finger tips, or a combination of the two. 

The increase in velocity of the shot at 
the point of release of subjects three and 
eight is shown to be either the fast arm 
action or a quick, powerful, well-co- 
ordinated wrist action. As has already 
been brought out in the acceleration draw- 
ings, there was an increase in force at this 
releasing point over that of the preceding 
interval of force of subjects three and 
eight. All the subjects increased their 
velocity gradually and smoothly all the 
way, beginning a greater increase at about 
the three to three-and one-half-foot dis- 
tance. But in the example of subject five, 
instead of adding force to his summation 
of forces through a gradual process of 
integration, he did just the opposite, add- 
ing forcibly, then decreasing a little, and 
then increasing again. Because of this un- 
evenness of his summating forces, he was 
unable to retain this velocity and send 
the shot through as great an are as was 
the case with the putters exhibiting the 
more gradual summation of forces. These 
forces should be timed so that one inte- 
grates with the other at the point where 
the previous one has attained its maxi- 
mum velocity at its end point of action. 
The application of force through inter- 
mittent degrees of increase and decrease 
will destroy this proper integration of 
forces and may prevent the adequate use 
of a force which will produce acceleration. 

It was found that with subject five the 
shot traversed only 6.20 feet from the 
beginning to the point of release, as com- 
pared with 7.96 feet, the mean of the 
whole group. The greatest distance the 
shot traversed was 9.22 feet, that of sub- 
ject eight. In determining this traversing 
distance of the shot the distance was 
measured from the point beginning from 
the rear of the circle, where the body 
leans just a little forward to start the 
acceleration, to the point of release of the 
shot. 

As compared with some of the figures 
that have been quoted on the traversing 
distance of the shot, it was discovered 
that those who ventured to estimate this 
distance had done so from the point at 
which many putters extend their shot a 
great distance behind the shot ring. I 
have yet to see a putter start his put 
from this position though it is increasing 
his arc. Thus the starting position of the 
shot, regardless of the kind of form, is al- 
most identical for all individuals. The 
great variance in are will be either to the 
increased advantage the putter has in 





original body range, or the mistake of the 
putter releasing the shot before it has 
reached its maximum possible velocity. 


Theories and Beliefs Concerning the 
Shot Put as Taught By Experienced 
Coaches 


The shot put has been discussed time 
and again by experienced authors and 
many conclusions have been drawn by 
coaches of successful shot putters on the 
basis of the success of their performers; 
very few men have attempted to produce 
facts to substantiate their statements as 
to the correct mechanics of the shot put. 

Henry P. Schulte of Nebraska, stresses 
keeping the elbow directly behind the shot 
and never moving the elbow backwards 
after beginning the put; he contends that 
the majority of shot putters reverse too 
soon, causing the feet to leave the ground 
before all the power has been transmitted 
into the shot. He believes that the body 
should rock across and over the hips in 
the same line as that followed by the 
elbow, and is opposed to a preliminary 
backward hip rotation towards the hand 
holding the shot as a part of the work 
for form. He also believes that the more 
rapidly the left foot is planted upon the 
ground after the right foot lands following 
the hop, and the closer it remains to the 
ground during the execution of the hop, 
the less chance there is for a delay in the 
dip of the delivery. This may be inter- 
preted as meaning that there should be 
no delay in the continuance of the forward 
movement following the hop. The mo- 
mentum developed by the hop should be 
conserved and, if possible, increased. 

McCloy believes that the shot put deals 
with three general principles which he 
states as: 

(1) Principle dealing with acceleration 

(2) The summation of forces involved 
in the put: One force after another, each 
adding something to the preceding forces: 
(a) Forward impetus given by the hop; 
(b) To produce maximum acceleration, 
force must be constantly applied and the 
attained velocity must not be checked 
during transition from the hop to the put; 
(c) Impetus given by a thrust of the legs 
and a simultaneous left rotation of the 
trunk; (d) Force given by the arm 
thrust; (e) Final impetus added by a 
snap of the wrist; (f) There must be an 
optimum summation of forces in such a 
manner as to produce a maximum force 
value for the muscular energy exerted; 
above and below this optimum one does 
not work as effectively. 

(3) Principle of action and reaction. A 
few of the facts from his study are as 
follows: (a) The force in the final effort 
must be expended while both feet are still 
on the ground; (b) The angle of the body 
with the ground should be such that the 
combination of body weight and the for- 
ward acceleration will counterbalance the 
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reaction of the shot when it is released. 

Bresnahan and Tuttle have written an 
admittedly superior book on track and 
field athletics in which the mechanics, 
physiological and kinesiological of all 
events are well covered. The principles 
they advocate are those covered in Mc- 
Cloy’s mechanical analysis. They also 
include other points of importance for 
coaching, such as the proper way to hold 
the shot, the stance, the leg swing action, 
the delivery, the reverse, the release and 
the application of both. In short, they 
combine their coaching technique and Mc- 
Cloy’s principles of mechanical analysis. 

Comstock advocates leaning forward to 
offer resistance to the reaction of the shot 
with the head straight to permit greatest 
muscle action. He states that too small a 
leg spread will hinder the putter’s balance 
and that too great a spread decreases 
speed of the delivery. He concurs with 
Schulte in believing that the elbow should 
be kept down and well to the rear to in- 
sure a straight-arm drive and that the 
shot should pass by the ear to reach the 
most desirable angle of delivery. 

Klemm, a German author, did much 
research on the shot put and followed the 
pattern of dotting the line of movement of 
the right ankle, the right knee, right el- 
bow, right wrist, and the shot, from a view 
of 90 degrees. Then he used this same 
procedure for the action of the left arm, 
left shoulder, right shoulder, right elbow, 
right wrist, the shot, and the right knee 
from a rear view; the time intervals were 
indicated on the paths of movement. He 
describes the shot put as a movement 
which begins in the toes and ends in the 
fingers; it is a movement which builds 
itself from below upward and the body 
experiences therewith a screw-like twist- 
ing (contraction) ; the velocity of the shot 
depends on the amount of force which 
the body puts behind the screw-like con- 
traction; the whole execution must take 
place in an even, unjerky fashion; the 
legs, hips and shoulders obtain their ve- 
locity successively and deliver the shot 
momentarily upward; the movement- 
form ends in such a way that the muscle 
parts coming into the swing attain their 
greatest velocity at the moment the shot 
is released. 

Data were collected from observation of 
eight superior shot putters of the Uniiea 
States, superior in the sense that they 
were men with the hest distance of put, 
to discover the degrees of increase and 
decrease of velocity and acceleration tran- 
spiring during the movement of the man 
and shot across the ring. On the basis of 
the above data the following conclusions 
are drawn: 

(1) On the basis of the mean, the 
optimum velocity at the one-foot distance 
was 4.9 feet per second and it increased at 
each foot interval up to the point of re- 
lease of the shot. In the case of any of 
the specific subjects, wherever there was 
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not a continuous and gradual building up 
of the velocity, there was an uneven dis- 
tribution of force, the force frequently 
being applied in this case in parts of the 
ring where it meant very little. 

(2) The free-leg technique, employed 
so differently by all the shot putting sub- 
jects, meant nothing inasmuch as all put- 
ters followed practically the identical pat- 
tern when the actual glide to the hop 
begins. 

(3) Based on the mean of the eight 
putters, the traversing distance of the 
shot was found to be 7.98 feet (from very 
beginning to release). 

(4) The putter who follows a gradual 
increase in force and acceleration can still 
increase the distance of his put with a fast 
arm action and a timely wrist snap. 

(5) When the center of gravity was 
carried too high there was an uneven 
decreasing and increasing of force and a 
decreasing of velocity. Subject five is an 
excellent example. of this. 

(6) The problems of forward propul- 
sion of the shot involve first, the body tilt, 
the backward extension of the free leg, 
and the overcoming of inertia. Once the 
initial inertia is overcome, a continuous, 
gradually increasing application of the 
force is required to the point of release of 
the shot. 

(7) During its movement across the 
ring the body must precede the arm or 
the body force would be lost from the put, 
because if the arm gets ahead of the body 
while traveling forward, too little dis- 
tance is left over in which to apply the 
force of the arm and wrist. 

(8) On the basis of the data presented 
in this investigation, it is evident that the 
longer the distance controlled by the shot 
putter while he is in the ring, the farther 
the put will be due to the great increase 
in the velocity of the shot. 

(9) On the basis of the data a drawing 
was made showing the steps of the sum- 
mating forces as revealed through the re- 
sulting accelerations. This was done to give 
a vivid picture as to where and approxi- 
mately how the building of acceleration 
takes place from the start (where inertia 
is overcome) to the release of the shot. 

(10) From these data it was discovered 
that a taller putter in the beginning had 
an advantage with reference to possibili- 
ties for more range and distance of put. 
However, in the case of these subjects 
this does not mean that the shot of the 
taller man would traverse a greater dis- 
tance. In this study the man with the 
greatest traversing distance of the shot 
was found to be one of the shortest sub- 
jects. The man with the greatest height 
was found to have difficulty in manipu- 
lating his legs so as to take full advantage 
of the seven-foot ring. 

(11) A graphing of the highest accel- 
erations at each one-foot interval was 
found to be inefficient for a proper pro- 
portioning of the points of acceleration or 
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for teaching the shot-put technique be- 
cause of the individual differences in- 
volved in the put and the variance of 
points of application to the many men. It 
was proposed, nevertheless, that a mean 
acceleration of the better putters furnish 
the most practical assumption. 

(12) The data revealed that the veloc- 
ity increased from the start to the release 
with the exception of one case, subject 
five, who followed much this same pattern 
except decreasing and rebuilding his ve- 
locity in several instances. At the end of 
the three-foot_ distance there was a sharp 
increase in the velocity. 

(13) The acceleration decreased a little 
at the two-foot distance but immediately 
recovered the velocity lost and climbed 
gradually to the four-foot distance. From 
four to six and one-half feet the applica- 
tion of force was over five times that at 
the four-foot distance, increasing all the 
time to the six-and-one-half-foot distance 
and maintaining its accumulated force till 
the release. 

(14) As can be noticed from the accel- 
eration and velocity drawings, the curves 
subject eight followed were the best. This 
subject’s put showed the most constant 
acceleration throughout the process of the 
whole put. Subject eight’s velocity and 
acceleration at the point of release was 
also greater than that of any of the other 
subjects studied. 

(15) It was discovered that the mean 
height of the shot at the point of release 
was 6.6 feet above the ground, and that 
6.00 feet was the mean height of the shot 


| putters. 





Shot-Put Champions 
of the Past Olympics 


(Continued from page 6) 


Most of the European field event men 
are using the style and forms that were 
prevalent in this country several years 
ago and they are very much interested in 
the prevailing techniques of the American 
athletes. 

I believe by the time the 52 games come 
up we will have considerably more compe- 
tition than we will have in ’48, and even in 
the ’48 games the only place that we will 
dominate the field will be in the shot put, 
discus, broad jump, high jump, pole vault, 
the hurdles, and the relay races. 

Some of our weight men faded badly at 
the end of the ’47 season and | think it is 
up to us as coaches to so adjust our prac- 
tice and competition that any boys who 
are desirous of making the Olympic team 
will come into the semi-final trials at the 
peak of their efficiency. 

In order to be assured of having boys 
in proper condition, a careful study must 
be made of the amount of practice an 
individual should have. 
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Play of the 
Tall Pivot Man 


(Continued from page 22) 


Diagram 1 shows, perhaps, the most simple 
play for the man in hole to execute. X4, 
using a bounce pass to X1, cuts by X1 while 
X1 passes to X3, then cuts by X3. This move 

ives X1 a screen. Now X3 has four options, 
Reding the ball to X1 or X4, taking a hook 
shot himself or passing out to X5 or X2 for 
a set shot. The important 2 aappon in this play 
is that, when X1 receives the pass from X4, 
his first glance should be to see that X3 is 
open. The pass should not be a blind pass. 


Diagram 2. XI cuts as indicated, getting 
a pass from X5. X1 flips the ball over his 
shoulder to X3 while X4 cuts around to the 
basket and gets a pass from X3. X1 con- 
tinues around for a pass from X3 if X4 is not 
open. X3 has the option also of taking a 
hook or push shot. 


Diagram 3. X4 dribbles in as shown and 
checks. X5 breaks past him. X4 fakes to 
pass the ball to him, brings it over his head 
and flips it into center. X4 and X3 cut by 
the center and either one may receive a pass 
from the center underneath the basket. As 
X4 dribbles in, X3 breaks out to the free- 
throw line to receive the pass. As X4 and 
X5 break past him, he brings the ball over 
his head. He then gives the guard a float 
pass underneath the basket. 


Diagram 4. X4 dribbles toward the cen- 
ter of the floor, gives the ball to X5 who cuts 
by him. X5 passes to X3 who comes out to 
meet the pass, turns around and faces the 
basket feeding to either X4 or X5. 


Diagram 5. X4 dribbles toward the center 
of the floor and feeds the ball off to X5 who 
cuts by him. X5 passes to X3 who comes out 
for the pass. X3 turns around with the ball 
over his head, and if X4 or X5 is not open, 
he takes a shot. 


Diagram 6. X4 dribbles toward the center 
of the floor and feeds the ball to X5 who cuts 
around X4, X5 passes to X3 who comes out 
to meet the pass. If X4 or X5 is not open, 
X3 may pass to X1 or X2 for a set shot. 


from here and there 


(Continued from page 4) 


John Shada, Detroit University’s hard- 
wood mentor, couldn’t understand why his 
team’s shots were falling short in a recent 
game. Investigation disclosed that their 
practice-court baskets were ten inches 
lower than regulation. . . . Carleton has 
won the basketball championship of the 
Mid West Conference seven times and 
tied for it once in the twenty-one years 
the league has functioned. Carleton, close- 
ly followed by Monmouth, also has the 
best all-time average. In the conference 
there are at present one Minnesota school, 
Carleton, two Illinois schools, three Iowa 
schools and three Wisconsin schools. Not 
counting Grinnell which has been in the 
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conference only the past few years or 
Hamline which dropped out in 1930, the 
Illinois schools, as a state, average second, 
Iowa, third, and Wisconsin, fourth. . . 
Phil O’Donnell will be the new Harvard 
football captain next year. His brother, 
Cleo, Jr., captained the Crimson in ’46. 
They are the sons of Cleo O'Donnell who 
coached at Purdue, Holy Cross and St 
Anselm’s College. 
* * * 

N THE modern Olympic program for 

track and field there are 22 events 
Some of these are comparatively new while 
others go back to the modern revival of 
the Olympics in Athens. All told there 
have been 212 championships awarded in 
these events of which the U.S. A. has won 
126. The U.S. A.’s dominance in the field 
events is more pronounced than in the 
running events. In the field events we 
have won 68 out of 99, while in the run- 
ning events we have 58 championships out 
of a possible 113. In only two field events, 
the javelin and the hop, step and jump, 
have Uncle Sam’s representatives failed to 
better a .500 percentage. The pole vault 


-and broad jump show 10 out of 11, while 


the high jump and shot show 9 out of 11 
The discus is 8 out of 11. In the running 
events our best showing is in the shorter 
races and hurdles. Except for two mara- 
thon victories we failed to show a win in 
anything over 3,000 meters. 
* * * 
OWA State College, Oklahoma A. & M. 
and Lehigh University have entered 
bids for the final Olympic wrestling try- 
outs. .. . The Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association has been handed the 
honor of portraying the growth and de- 
velopment of competitive sports for the 
state’s coming centennial celebration this 
year. The Wisconsin Association, through 
its able secretary, P. V. Neverman, has 
been one of the pioneers in the work of the 
National Federation. . . . Wisconsin high 
schools played approximately 1000 eleven- 
man football games this year and 200 six- 
man games. The attendance has been esti- 
mated at between 134 to 2 million which 
makes an average of between 1460 to 1660 
per game. 
&* + 
Mo and more baseball players are 
going into coaching. Frankie Gustine 
of the Pirates is the new basketball coach 
at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, College, 
succeeding Ray Welsh who has been ap- 
pointed athletic director at East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Teachers College 
. . . Owen Carroll, former major league 
pitcher, has been appointed head base- 
ball coach at Seton Hall College, succeed- 
ing Bob Davies. . . . George Lacy, former 
Red Sox catcher, has been named assistant 
football coach and physical education in- 
structor at the. University of Richmond 
... Warren Huston, who played with 
the Athletics and Braves, has just com- 
pleted his first year as head football coach 
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at Newton, Massachusetts, High School. 
* #& 
HUCK HYATT, famed coach of the 
equally famed Phillips 66 “Oilers,” 
has joined the promotion staff of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., and will operate out of 
their Chicago office. Following his grad- 
uation from Pittsburgh where he was an 
all-American gin 1928, ’29 and ’30, he 
played and coached the “Oilers” for eight 
years. All of Chuck’s athletic prowess is 
not devoted to the hardwood as he was 
runner-up in the Oklahoma Amateur Golf 
Championship, shares the Oklahoma Pub- 
lic Parks doubles crown in tennis, and re- 
cently finished second in the Tulsa hand- 
balt championships. ... The Pacific 
Coast Conference in their recent meeting 
devised a plan for fyotball play of its 
members. The four California schools 
will meet each other every year, and the 
two Oregon and two Washington schools 
will also meet each other every year. 
Furthermore, the schedule arrangement 
will permit each of the northern members 
to meet three of the California schools. 
Idaho was guaranteed five conference 
games, one of which must be either the 
University of Washington or one of the 
California schools. Montana was guaran- 
teed three conference games. 
* * 
EORGE LAWSON, for the past six- 
teen years director of athletics at 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, High School, 
moved into college ranks when he was 
signed as assistant athletic director at 
Muhlenberg College. ... This year in 
541 league football games among Wiscon- 
sin high schools, there were only 39 ties, 
or slightly more than 7 per cent of all the 
league games ended in a tie score. 


Indoor Practice 
Drills for Baseball 


(Continued from page 30) 


the batter sets up, and listen for the catch- 
er’s directions. 


Pitcher-Covering-First Set-Up 


When the squad has been reduced to the 
thirty or thirty-five who will remain for 
the outside practice, Set-up 5 is introduced 
for pitchers and first basemen and is usu- 
ally held at the close of the daily workout 
when the others have gone to the showers. 
First. base is placed about twenty feet in 
from an end wall near the side and home 
plate at the opposite end, same side. A 
line of four or five first basemen alternate 
at that sack and the same number of 
pitchers line up in the middle of the gym- 
nasium where the mound would be. The 
coach hits from home to the pitcher’s left 
and the ball is fielded by the leading first 
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50,000" BALL 


Repaired on November Ist 


FOOTBALLS, BASKETBALLS and Other Inflated 
Goods — REPAIRED AS GOOD 
AS NEW! 


Over 50,000 used footballs, basketballs, etc., 
have been repaired as good as new by our 
experienced personnel . . . old equipment 
can be used for practice sessions or fresh- 
man teams after repaired ... we insert new 
bladders, repair linings and covers, re- 
pair inflated goods with the guarantee 
you'll be satisfied. Write for details to- 
day. Prompt service. 

Write for our latest price list on sport 
goods for immediate delivery. We 
welcome institutions and teams. All 

terms net, 10 days to rated accounts. 

All others 14, down, balance C.O.D. 


sa Milaees 
Pw 4 Miperts 
Pistribateors. 


se... ee Wholesale Distributors 
Dept. 
437 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, I!linois 














The leading manufacturer of automatic electric sports timers and 
scoring devices announces a sensational new universal sports timer. 


Flashes every second of play in large 20” or 9” numerals. 
Completely automatic. 

A universal timer for basketball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, hockey. 

Set quickly from controls for any length period. 


Geared for production and sold at reasonable prices. 


Write today for descriptive circular 


FAIR PLAY MFG. CO., West Des Moines, lowa 




















OCEAN CHAMPION 


TRADE MARK REG. 


RACING TRUNKS 
FEATHERWEIGHT RAYON 


BLACK—ROYAL—SCARLET $24.00 A DOZEN 


DIVING TRUNKS TERRY ROBES 

WHITE SATIN ELASTIC WHITE 

NO POCKETS OR LOOPS SMALL, MEDIUM, LARGE 
$30.00 A DOZEN $5.50 EACH 


SWIM FINS WATER POLO BALLS 
SEA DIVE MASKS DIVING BRICKS 
KICKABOARDS FETCHING PUCKS 
NOSE CLIPS RUBBER CAPS 
SUPPORTERS DISCOURAGERS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1140 Broadway, New York City 1 
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TO HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES 


Great New 1948 Edition 
“How to Star in Basketball” 


Ready for your team now—this brand new 
Quaker Oats basketball book, even better and 
more helpful than last year’s popular edition! 
Edited by Adolph Rupp, famous coach at 
University of Kentucky. Illustrates positipns 
of star plays and shots with actual action 
photos! Defenses and offenses diagrammed 
clearly. Yours FREE, for every member of 
your team, through the courtesy of Quaker 
Oats. Fill out es stating number you 
need, and mail now 


Quaker and 
Mother's Oats 
are the same 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Box Q, Chicago, Illinois nm 

Send me ___ FREE copies of ‘How to Star 
in Basketball’! 


ZONE STATE 





baseman going to his right. He makes the 
stop, turns, runs toward first, and tosses 
to the bag to the first pitcher who started 
with the hit. These two players then get 
back into line for their next turn. The 
techniques emphasized here are: baseman 
running toward first after making the 
stop, leading the pitcher with his toss, 
underhand chest-high easy throw, pitcher 
starting fast toward the hit ball on his left 
and continuing to first, adjusting his speed 
to receive a toss a step or two before 
reaching the bag, turning into right field 
in fair territory instead of crossing first, 
and waiting at the base if the throw is late. 


Pepper Set-Up 


After the first two weeks “when the 
wheat has been separated from the chaff,” 
pepper games are used daily at the end 
of the workout for about twenty minutes 
or just prior to Set-up 5 if it is scheduled 
for that day. Four types of games are 
played in the four quarters of the gym- 
nasium, either simultaneously by all 
groups or progressively from one to an- 
other, changing every five minutes or so. 
In these games chatter is encouraged, in- 
formality is the rule, boys select their 
own groups and really take the bat away 
from the boy who tries to get blisters. One 
group may use the old “hidden ball” trick 
on a batter in which all in the group go 
into a huddle, pass the ball unbeknown to 
the hitter, come out into their line, and on 
a signal all pretend to throw the ball at 
once. Sometimes we even slip in an extra 
ball or two. In another squad may be 
grouped the fancy ball-handlers who catch 
and pass the ball back and forth down the 
line until the hitter gets tired and is glad 
to give up his bat for a glove to get in on 
the fun. The more methodical boys will 
line up in order, ration ten hits or a strike- 
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Pepper Set-Up 


out to the batter, and replace him by the 
head man in the line, the batter going to 
the end and working up. In still another 
group a similar lineup is used, the boy who 
makes an error being penalized by going 
to the end of the line. 

These six drills keep from forty to 
eighty boys active for two and a half hours 
daily for four weeks in situations as much 
like baseball as can be achieved indoors. 
They permit a coach to cut his squad with- 
out guessing and accomplish much practice 
in fundamentals and teamplay that will 
necessarily be slighted when practice 
games begin. In five years the only acci- 
dent we have had has been when an erst- 
while first baseman caught a thrown ball 
in his teeth before we discovered his inept- 
ness. We all feel that the practice re- 
ceived has been well worth the organiza- 
tion necessary to beat the weather. 


The Basketball Block— 
A Chain Reaction 


(Continued from page 17) 


must always have his eye on the entire 
action which develops during a typical 
screen. 

Another aid to officials is the adoption 
of a policy of calling “something” as soon 
as there is hipping or jostling in connec- 
tion with the post-play or any other 
screen. If an official must err in such a de- 
cision, the lesser of several evils is to call 
the foul on one of the two players or both 
of them, rather than fail to call the foul 
immediately because he is not sure which 
player should be penalized. When this 
practice is followed there is no tendency 
for the play to become unduly rougher as 
the game progresses. Another aid to offi- 
cials in this connection is the observance 
of the way a screener takes his position. 
It is assumed that he will go in with a 
normal playing movement. Slow motion 
pictures have shown that little unfair ad- 
vantage may be taken by a screener unless 
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Accurate, Dependable 


STOP WATCHES 
by CLEBAR 


in timing | 
accuracy in ne 6 reo 


No. 390—1/10 second, 15 minute register; large 
hand makes one revolution in 30 seconds. Start, stop, 
start again from crown; push button returns to zero. 





No.670—10 second track timer. Each second di- 
vided into 10 parts registers up to 20 minutes, 7 





A TIMER FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ELECTONICALLY SET AND TESTED. 


Send for illustrated Catalog 


CLEBAR WATCH CO., Inc. 


670—10 second track timer 551 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 


Award Sweaters 


Jersey Jackets 


Pullovers 


Warm-Up Apparel 


Basketball Uniforms 
Football Uniforms 
Wrestling Trunks 


Boxing Trunks 
SANB KNITTING MILLS CO., 2331-41 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 47, Il 








Champacraft 
Processed 


T Shirts 


* AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


* ORDER NOW 
FOR SPRING 


Immediate Delivery 


789S WHITE 

Sizes small, medium, large. 
Complete with processed de- 
sign in one color. 


$g00 Per Doz. 


MINIMUM 3 DOZEN 





Write for SWEAT SHIRTS SPORTSWEAR 
JERSEYS SUPPORTERS 
New Catalog SAGunts pec 
1948 Line GYM SUITS 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR COMPANY “Ney von 








HERE’S REAL TOWEL VALUE 


hand vadiaaheddiene terry-weave see Turkish Towels 
weigh approximately 6 lbs. per dozen, and are full 20’x40” 
in size. The word GYMNASIUM is woven through the 
center in red. These towels sold by the thousands and are 
in use today in hundreds of schools, gyms, etc., throughout 
the country. The regular prices per dozen for embroid- 
ered towels are: 
1 word —$7.70 per doz. 3 words—$7.83 per doz. 


2 words— 7.74 per doz. 4 words— 7.88 per doz. 


Theodore Mayer & Co. 


305 W. Adams St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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he begins to mushroom by extending el- 
bows, hips, knees or by leaning “45 de- 
grees to windward” in order to occupy 
more than the normal space to which he 
is entitled. If a player moves into such 
position with elbows spread, or with shoul- 
der, hip or knee extended, or if he leans 
over with hands on knees in order to block 
a path several feet wide, it is a suspicious 
circumstance and the alert official will de- 
tect these movements in time to place re- 
sponsibility where it belongs, i.e., on the 
screener in any borderline case. 

If the official is well-grounded in these 
practices, there is no more reason for dif- 
ficulty with contact which grows out of a 
screen than there is with contact which 
grows out of a dribble. The underlying 
principles are the same. In both of these 
situations the rule definitely covers re- 
sponsibility when a player “approaches 
the ball holder from behind” (first para- 
graph of 10-7). The principle for this rule 
applies equally well to the player who is 
not holding the ball where a screen is being 
set up. Some of the rule comments men- 
tion a distance of “3 feet” as the correct 
space between a guard and his opponent. 
It is recognized that this is merely some- 
thing to give the official moral support 
and is to be used as a guide rather than as 
a practical method of administration. It 
is certain that there must always be obvi- 
ous “daylight” in taking positions in these 
situations and, unless the screener moves 
up in plenty of time before the screened 
player starts his offensive drive, he will do 
well to maintain plenty of daylight—three 
feet or more. It is not practical to always 
maintain such distance when the post- 
player has not started his offensive drive 
CONCLUSION: There are two factors 
which must be kept in mind in making de- 
cisions in any of these situations. If the 
screener is permitted to become unduly 
aggressive, the administration will handi- 
cap those teams which are clever enough 
to play the game with a minimum of con- 
tact. At the other extreme, if attempts are 
made to foul the screener in non-contact 
situations merely on suspicion, it becomes 
unnecessary for a player to develop the 
clever sidesteps, back steps, fakes and sim- 
ilar maneuvers which have made basket- 
ball a game of skill rather than a test of 
size and strength. 


Free-Lance Play 


(Continued from page 12) 


| the ball to X2 and starts to approach O3 
| as if to set up a roll screen. 04, sensing 


the situation, holds up so as to shift off 


| to X2. Just before setting the screen on 
| O83, X1 changes direction and cuts away 


straight down the middle.toward the bas- 
ket. In the meantime, X2 has faked and 


| taken two dribbles toward the original po- 


sition of X1, but very quickly returns 
either a bounce or chest pass, or a high 
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lead or hook pass to X1. Variations on | 


this play may also be executed. 


We mentioned several individual and | 


two-man free-lance play possibilities that 
may be used on the court at different 
times. There are many more that cannot 
be described as plays because they depend 
on the special ability of each individual. 
We attempt to encourage our men to use 
as many free-lance plays as possible be- 
cause (1) we hope that by giving our play- 
ers enough freedom from the organized 
pattern of offense we will have a more var- 
ied offensive, and (2) we hope that our 
players will use these variations so that 
the organized pattern, plus our fast break, 


will always make our teams an offensive | 


threat. 
Despite the degree of skill of the play- 


ers concerned and whatever the system | 
may be, we feel it is essential to encourage | 


free-lance play. It has a definite part in 


the game of basketball today and we are | 


positive that it is here to stay. 


Electric Timing 
for Track Events 


(Continued from page 9) 


and .04 seconds slower respectively. 

The total times for all twenty-four races 
showed the electric clock registering 21 
seconds under the official time or less than 
1 of a second faster on the average for 
each race. The average of the watches 
showed them to be .09 seconds slower than 


the official time. This was a discrepancy | 
of .30 seconds between average time of the | 


watches and the electric time. 
Several conclusions may be reached: 
First, that the clock is as accurate as stop 


watches seems to be generally proven. | 


Second, for the clock to be in any way 
considered as a means of recording the 
official time in future events it must be 


wired to the starter’s pistol and to an elec- | 
tric eye at the finish. In this the electric | 


clock has a distinct advantage over stop 
watches in that this can easily be done. 
Third, the races of the future will always 


use stop watches as a safety precaution | 


should the electric timer fail to function. 


Fourth, the need is not apparent at this | 


time for recording times in hundredths and 
it is hoped that the present system of des- 
ignating time in tenths of seconds will 
continue. 


We do, however, see a place in the ath- | 
letic picture for the electric timer. In a | 
hypothetical hundred yard dash, let us | 
say four watches time the event in 9.8 and | 


four time it in 9.9, thereby leaving some 
doubt as to which should be the’ official 
time. Unless the electric clock should reg- 
ister 9.85 it would serve as a basis for de- 
termining whether to announce the time 
as 9.8 or 9.9 depending upon which side 
of the 9.85 mark it registered. 
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Kahnfast No. 5280 
BRIL 


Cotton Back SATIN 


A sturdy, show-off fabric that can 

take it and give it, too! Brilliant 

athletic colors that finish the season looking 
like new! When you place your 

next order for uniforms, remember # 5280, the 
famous Cotton Back Satin with the 
nation-wide reputation for style and stamina. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., Inc. 
444 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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We Are Now Taking Orders for Spring Delivery 


UTA oceacuens 


Manufactured by Distributed by 


The Utica Steam Engine Som W. Ingram & Asseciates 
& Boiler Works 


(Established 1831) UTICA, N. Y. HAMILTON, N. ¥. 











CO-OPERATIVE GOLF 
PROGRAM MEDALS 


Illustrated here are the medals made available to 
the schools and colleges by the co-sponsors of this 
golf promotion program. The medals were de- 
signed by the noted designers, Reising and La 
Ross who were commissioned to create the medals 
especially for this program. The medals are made 


of gold bronze and are 1% inches in diameter. 


Accompanying the medals will be a handsomely 
lithographed award certificate. The certificates are 


attractively prepared with a gold seal and ribbon. 
The gold seal is a reproduction of the medal. Ar- 
range for your golf tournament now and forward 
the registration blank immediately. 





MATERIALS 
Medals 
Award certificates 


Thirty-two place draw 
sheet 


Booklet on conducting 
tournament 


Entry poster 
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Track in the High 
Schools 


N PAGES 60 and 61 are listed the 
() results of the various state out- 

door track meets of last year. 
Those states breaking a state record are 
listed with a red star. The state with the 
best time or distance for the event has red 
in the square for that event. In case of 
a tie the event is indicated by red diagonal 
lines. Should a state break its own record 
in addition to having the best mark this 
is indicated by a white star in the red 
block. 

To heighten interest the records were 
studied from the standpoint of a track 
meet. Points were awarded for six places 
as follows: 10, 8, 6, 4,2, and 1. The final 
position of the states is indicated by the 
figures in parentheses. 

Despite the fact that no actual com- 
parison can be made between different 
states due to the varying conditions of 
practice and weather under which the 
meets themselves were run, a fairly accu- 
rate picture of the nation’s track strength 
is revealed. This is the second year the 
Athletic Journal has published a nation- 
wide survey of high school track and al- 
ready certain trends are apparent. 


California Leads Again 


California, which led the country in 
points last year was first again this year. 
Her total in ’46 was 71 and her margin 
was 154% points over second place Ohio. 
California and Ohio together amassed 
126% points in ’46 or almost one-third the 
point total of the entire nation. 

In ’47 California’s margin of victory 
was cut to less than two points when she 
totaled 49%; Illinois finished a strong sec- 
ond with 4714. Texas, who finished fifth 
in ’46, moved into third with 44% points 
and Indiana, who had finished fourth in 
46, maintained the same place with a 
point total of 40% in ’47. 

The state which advanced most from 46 
to ’47 was Illinois which had finished 
eighth in ’46 with less than 19 points, and 
which more than doubled that amount in 
‘47. The biggest drop was taken by Ohio 
which fell from second to sixth place and 
whose point total sank to less than half 
its "46 level. 

lowa rose from eleventh place in ’46 to 
fifth in ’47 by more than doubling her 
points. Wisconsin remained in seventh 
position both years, her score in ’47 being 
only % of a point less than in "46. 

New Jersey and Massachusetts shared 
eighth place in ’47. Massachusetts’ sta- 
tisties were not received in time to be 
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figured in the °46 standings while New 
Jersey had finished tenth that year. 


Records Better Than ’46 


The winning times and distances in the 
’47 meet showed a considerable improve- 
ment over the winning marks in 46. The 
’47 marks bettered the 46 marks in seven 


events and fell below them in three events. | 
The winning events compare as follows: |, 
’47—9.8; mile, | 


100-yard dash, “46—9.9, 
’46—4:24, *47—4:21.8; 400-yard dash, 
’46—49.3, ’47—49.4; 200-yard low hur- 
dles, °46—22.4, ’47—-21.9; 880-yard relay, 
’46—1:57.5, °47—1:56.5; 220-yard dash, 
’46—21.9, °47—21.6; shot, ’46—59’ 57%”, 
"47—55 5144”; high jump, ’46—6’5”, ’47— 
63”; discus, ’46—160'2”, ’47—167’ 534”; 
broad jump, ’46—22’9”, ’47—23’1”. 

The only sprint event that was better in 
’46 was the 440-yard dash. The mile time 
in ’47 was :2.2 of a second better than in 


’46. The average time for the 100-yard | 


dash from all the states was figured for 
both years: ’46—10.22, ’47—10.13, show- 
ing that nearly one-tenth of a second was 


shaved from that event throughout the | 


country. The mile was averaged in the 
same way: ’'46—4:40.5, ’47—4:38.1 show- 
ing that two and four-tenths seconds was 
the average improvement made in each 
state. 

First. place California’s marks for ’46 
and ’47 were compared and it was found 
that five events were better in ’46 and 
four were better in ’47. California reported 


that there was sufficient wind to impede | 


the time on some events in the ’47 meet. 


Illinois Moves Up 


Illinois, in moving from eighth place in | 
"46 to second place in ’47, bettered her | 
last year marks in ten events and only | 
slipped in two. In three events there was | 


a great improvement over '46—the 120- 
yard high hurdles, the mile and the 880- 
yard relay. The only first Illinois took 
was the 200-yard low hurdles. The mark 
of 21.9 is better than the national record 
but was not allowed because of a favoring 
wind. 

Eight states finished among the top ten 
both years. They were California, Ohio, 
Illinois, Texas, Indiana, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. Missouri who 
finished third in 46 dropped to thirteenth 
in ’47 and Oregon dropped from sixth in 
’46 to twelfth in ’47. 

Point ratings compiled for both years 
show California way out in front with 











LOOK FELLERS.. 
WOW | SHARPEY 


\/ 


TED 


ICE SKATE 
SHARPENER 


Anyone can easily sharpen skates 
with the ALADDIN ICE SKATE 
SHARPENER which gives the hollow- 
ground result. No more expense or 
waiting to get your skates sharpened. 
Blue model for tube skates. Red 
model for figure skates. Take a sharp- 


ener with you when you go skating. 


At department, sporting goods and hard- 
ware stores. If your dealer has none, send 
us his name and address with $1.50 and 
we'll ship your Aladdin to you prepaid. 





headquarters for 


GYM MATS 








HENILE 


Letters, 
Emblems, Specialties 


y AMPUS 


411 Market pe cate som & 
Chicave 7. i. Lettering Co. 











CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
must reach us thirty days before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies cannot be for- 
warded to replace those undelivered 
through failure to send advance notice. 
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120%, Ohio second with 7842 and Texas 
third with 7142. Others follow in order: 
Indiana, 6914; Illinois, 66+-; Missouri, 
49; Wisconsin, 4214; Iowa, 41+-; New 
Jersey, 3342; Oregon, 33%. 

In determining what events certain 
states were strongest in, only the sprints 
showed any definite trend. In the sprints 
California, Ohio, Texas, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana showed supremacy. 

Previous state records were excelled in 
41 instances with Wisconsin breaking five 
of its previous state records to lead the 
country. Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana and 
New Mexico all bettered their state marks 
in three events. 


East North Central Section Leads 


The country was divided into nine sec- 
tions for a further comparison. The lead- 
ing section was the East North Central 
area which includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Michigan and Wisconsin. The point total 
for those states was 134 and the average 
per state was 26.8. Close to this section 
was the Pacific area which includes Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. Their 
point total was 75% and the average per 
state was 25.2. 

There was a considerable drop in the 
next average which came from the West 
South Central area and includes Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. The 
point total was 59% and the average per 
state was 14.7. 

The Middle Atlantic section placed 
next. The total points for New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania was 38% for a 
state average of 12.8. New England fol- 
lowed with Maine, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut totaling 21 points 
for an average per state of 5.2. 

The West North Central states of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas 


totaled 33% points for a state average of 
47. 

The Mountain states were next. Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada 
totaled 18% points for an average per 
state of 2.5. Next was the East South 
Central area of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama and Mississippi. Point total here 
was 7 and the state average was 1.7. Last 
was the South Atlantic states of Mary- 
land, Virginia, West Virginia, South Car- 
olina, Georgia and Florida which totaled 
5% points for an average of .9. 

It will be noted that in the National 
Honor Roll for 1947, compiled by E. A. 
Thomas, Massachusetts’ mark of 1:56.5 
for the 880-yard run is not mentioned. 
This is due either to the fact that Massa- 
chusetts’ records were not received in time 
to be included or because their mark may 
not have been nationally recognized by 
the National Federation. 


1947 NATIONAL HONOR ROLL 


100-Yard Dash 

Competitor and School 
Bradley (Hoover, Glendale, Cal.) 
Conlin (Rupert, Idaho) 
Gray (Seminole, Okla.) 
Feeney (Pierre, So. Dak.) 
Milbiern (Jefferson Davis, Houston, 

Texas) 


Clifford (McKinley, Canton, Ohio) 

220-Yard Dash 
Bradley (Hoover, Glendale, Cal.) 
Clifford (McKinley, Canton, Ohio) 
Konrad (Oak Park, Ill.) 


Stoops (St. Xavier, Louisville, Ky.) ....State 
Ursery (Jefferson, Los Angeles, Cal.)....City 


Smith (Jordan, Cal.) 


Ruprecht (Wilson, Long Beach, Cal.)....C.I.F. Division. .21.8 


440-Yard Dash 
Jones (Roosevelt, Gary, Ind.) 
Butler (Jefferson, Los Angeles, Cal.) .... 
Crowe (Wallace, Gary, Ind.) 
Howe (English, Boston, Mass.) 
Cooper (Central, Columbus, Ohio) 
Thompson (Jordan, Cal.) 
880-Yard Run 
Curran (Bayonne, N. J.) 
Walters (Compton, Cal.) 
Smith (Anderson, Ind.) 
Pete (Overlake, Washington) 
Jones (George Washington, Alexandria, 
Va.) 
Waarich (Carl Schurz, Chicago, Ill.) ... 
One-Mile Run 
Pieper (Clinton, Iowa) 
Druetzler (La Grange, Il.) 
Conrardy (Dubuque, Iowa) 
Montes (Bowie, El Paso, Texas) 


Meet 


Houston Relays. 9.8 
Miller (Harlandale, San Antonio, Texas). Dual Meet 98 
Ursery (Jefferson, Los Angeles, Cal.)....City Meet ..... 98 
District 


Compiled by E. A. Thomas 


120-Yard High Hurdles 


McElhenny (Washington, Los Angeles, 


Cal.) 


Miller (Burbank, San Antonio, Texas). ..State (Semi finals) 


Jefferson H. S. 
Meet 


Price (North Dallas, Texas) 


Meat (Media, Pa.) 


Cummings (Dorsey, Cal.) 
Leming (Beaumont, Texas) ............ State 
Gilson (Strong Vincent, Erie, Pa.) ...... State 
Bernard (La Jolla, Cal.) 
Snoddy (University, Bloomington, Ind.) . State 
Watson (Evanston, IIl.) 

200-Y ard Low Hurdles 
Lefebvre (Canton, II.) 
Price (North Dallas, Texas) 

; Bless (Jefferson, San Antonio, Texas).... Regional .......22.3 
Comhetieal  2nt.a18 Snoddy (University, Bloomington, Ind.).State ..........2: 


. 144 
14.5 
14.5 

C.F. Division. .14.6 

14.7 

14.7 


Polytechnic 


21.9 


State... (Wind) 


Cichowski (Saginaw, Mich.) 


Dickey (Lincoln, Portland, Ore.) 


Smith (San Diego, Cal.) 
Kehl (Scottsbluff, Nebr.) 


King (Evanston, Ill.) 


Pole Vault 
Portland 

Relays 
Fresno Relays .13-2 
Western Nebras- 

ka Inter. ...12-9% 
Oak Park 


Relays ..... 12-91% 


Kirby (Burlington, Wash.) 
Grienke (York, Elmhurst, Ill.) 


Relays 


Faulkner (Paschal, Fort Worth, Texas) . . Regional 


High Jump 


Young (Jefferson, Los Angeles, Cal.) ...Boys’ Meet 
Wood (Southwest, Kansas City, Mo.) ... 


Jarvis (Central, Cleveland, Ohio) 
Townsend (Odessa, Texas) 


District 
Southwestern 
Meet 


Mountford (Red Cloud, Nebr.) 

Fullerton (Ashland, Ore.) : : 
Zimmerman (Nebraska City, Nebr.) ....State ........ 4:26. 
Mollineaux (Morristown, N. J.) : 
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Woods (Jefferson, Los Angeles, Cal.) ...Jordan Relays. 6-3 
Grundy (Era, Texas) 
Howard (Jefferson, Los Angeles, Cal.) .. Manual Arts 
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Butts (Excelsior, Cal.) C.1.F. Division. 6-3 


Broad Jump 
Clark (Champaign, Ill.) Big 12 Meet. 
Kurrus (Springfield, Ill.) Big 12 Meet. 
Ochoa (Martin, Larei., Texas) 
Laz (West, Aurora, II.) Naperville 
Relays 
McElhenny (Washington, Los Angeles, 
Cal.) 
Cheever (Brookings, So. Dak.) Dakota 
Relays 
Schultz (Lincoln, Milwaukee, Wis.) ....State ....... 
Scott (East Tech., Cleveland, Ohio) ....State ....... 
Shot Put 
Cameron (Washington, Los Angeles, Roosevelt 
Cal.) Meet ..... 
Shield (Hobart, Ind.) Sectional ... 


Ash echni Beach, Cal.).C.1.F. Division55-64% | 
eraft (Polytechnic, Long Beach, Cal.) .C Fee cat | KewWel Company, 38, 39 [J Information on Helmet 


Cross (San Mateo, Cal.) PALL. 

Brewer (Central, Muncie, Ind.) Ses 

Anderson (Cape May, N. J.) ONNE Sask ce 

Mayes (Muskogee, Okla.) Biate ks 

Discus Throw 

Davis (Northeast, Lincoln, Nebr.) Doane Inv. 

Huxhold (Kenosha, Wis.) 

MeDonald (Oak Park, Ill.) ............Suburban .. 

Salman (Del Rio, Texas) Regional .... 

Dillon (Harpster, Ohio) Poland 
Relays 

Peterson (Oak Park, Il.) Wheaton 
Relays 

Rote (Jefferson, San Antonio, Texas) ...City 

Schuh (Bronxville, New York) Schenectady 


Javelin Ep 


Missfeldt (Milwaukee, Ore.) Staté 22.5... 
Thomas (John Harris High School, Pa.).State 
Baker (North Kitsap, Wash.) State 
Covino (Memorial, West New York, 

N. €2 State 
Romero (North High School, Wichita, 

Kans.) 
Leary (South High School, Salt Lake 


440-Yard Relay 
Tech. High School, San Antonio, Texas. . 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Lamar, Houston, Texas Regional .... 
ie ere eree re SS re 
Santa Ana, California Brea Relays . 
East Tech., Cleveland, Ohio Ohio Wesleyan 


880-Yard Relay 
Jefferson, Los Angeles, California 
North, Des Moines, Iowa 
Redondo, California 
Jordan, Long Beach, California 
Oak Park, Illinois 
New Trier, Winnetka, Illinois 
Springfield, Illinois 

One Mile Relay 


Coentas: Ciirmnti, TemKs. .. 2... ssc siscies a 


Austin, Texas 

Chester, Pennsylvania 

Anderson, Indiana 

Lew Wallace, Gary, Indiana 
Memorial, Brooklyn, New York 


Scott, Toledo, Ohio 
Ames, Iowa 


for JANUARY, 1948 
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COACHES READY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
COUPON 


JANUARY, 1948 


As a service to our readers and for their convenience we 
list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many of 
the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. Simply 
cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood, Chicago 26, ll. 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, inc., 32,33 [_] See advertisement 
Mages Sports Distributors, inc., 53 [_] Price list on equipment 
Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2 [] Catalog 

Reach, Wright & Ditson, 19 [] Catalog 


Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1 [] Catalog 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 25 


SHOES 


Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., 21 [] Information Brooks basketball shoes 
Converse Rubber Co., 29 [_] Information Converse basketball shoes 


Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., 51 [_] Information Hyde baseball and track 
shoes 

Riddell, inc., John T., 23 _] Name of nearest Riddell dealer for 
coaching aids 

Spot Bilt, Inc., 7 [_] Information 


CLOTHING & LETTERING 


Amco Athletic Apparel, 48 {_] Name of Amco dealer in your locality 
Bunny Knit Sportswear, 6 [_] Name of nearest dealer 

Campus Embroidery and Lettering [_] Information 

Champion Knitwear Co., Inc., 56 [_] New 1948 catalog 

Dexter Woolen Corp., 43 _] Information on Dodge-Davis flannel 
Greene Co., 46 [_] Confidential school price list 

Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics, 57 [_] Address of nearest uniform makers 
Sand Knitting Mills, 55 [_] Information 


TRAINERS SUPPLIES 


Becton Dickinson & Co., 9 [_] Free copy of “Ace Athletic Manual” 
Bike Web Mfg. Co., 37 [_] Free “Sports Trail” by Arch Ward 
Johnson & Johnson, 47 [_} Information V-Front Supporters 
Miller Co., 44 [_] Information on Miller knee brace 
Wyeth, Inc., 49 [_] information on Sopronol 


GYMNASIUM & FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Bresnahan, George, 48 [_] Information Bresnahan starting blocks 

Crouse-Hinds Co., 31 [_] Floodlighting bulletins 

Fair Play Mfg. Co., 53 [_] Descriptive folder 

Ingram, Sam & Associates, 57 (_] Information U. T. K. bleachers 

National Sports Equipment Co., 59 [—] Catalog on mats, boxing rings and train- 
ing bags 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 42 (] information 

Porter Corp., J. E., 41 [_] 1948 Porter basketball backstop catalog 

Time-O-Matic Co., 51 [] Information on “Big Time” football clock 


SWIMMING SUPPLIES 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., 54 [_] Information on swimming apparel and 
equipment 


TOWELS 


Mayer & Co., Theodore, 56 [_] Information on gymnasium towels 








SELLING LIFE INSURANCE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 


New York, 4 [_] Aptitude Test 


RUBBER BALLS 


Seamless Rubber Co., 5 [_] Information 
Voit Rubber Corp., W.J.,Cover3 [_] Catalog and illustrated price list 


RECONDITIONERS 


[_] Add name to “Observer” list 
[_] Information 

Mages Sports Distributors, Inc., 53 [_] Latest price list and information 
Marba System, 40 [_] Booklet on reconditioning 
Raleigh Company, 3 » [() Information 


Ivory System, Cover 4 


FLOOR FINISHES 


(] Free copy “Floor Job Specifications” 
[_] Free “Seal-O-San Coaches Digest” 
(_] Free “Seal-O-San Shot Charts” 


Hillyard Sales Co., 46 
Huntington Laboratories, inc., 27 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., 42 [_] Information 
Greco Fencing Equipment Co., 48 [| Price List “J” 


NETS 
[_] Information on [_] Tennis nets; [[] Goal 


nets; [_] Protection nets; [ |Gym divid- 
ing nets; [_] Baseball batting cage nets 


Linen Thread Co., 8 


WATCHES 


Clebar Watch Co., 55 [_] Catalog on timers and stop watches 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


Mclaughlin Millard Co., 50 
Nocona Leather Goods Co., 35 


[_] Free catalog 
[_] Information on gloves, chest protectors 
shin guards and masks 


SKATE SHARPENER 
New England Carbide Tool Co., 59 [_] Information on skate sharpener 


BREAKFAST FOODS 


[_] See listing under books 
{_] See listing under books 


General Mills, Inc., 45 
Quaker Oats Company, 54 


BOOKS 


(Enclose Money Where Required) 


{_] Binders, 35 cents each 

[_] Free information “Five Star” track score 
cards 

(_] “Progressive Basketball” $3.00 

(_] Free sample copy “Offensive Game” 

(_] Free sample copy “Defensive Game” 

sqaced Copies of “Offensive Game” 

for squad (5 cents each). ..... Copies 
of “Defensive Game” (5 cents each) 

[_] “How to Star in Basketball” free copies 
How many..........+. 


Athletic Journal, 50 
Core, John T., 46 


Dean, Everett S., 44 
General Mills, 45 


Quaker Oats, 54 


Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 
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SWEAT 
BLOCKED TUS SHOT 


Maserure and oils picked up during 
normal play often result in a 5% 


increase in the weight of a basketball. 


This can easily mean a 6-inch error 





on a 10-foot shot — just 50 times far 


enough off for a miss. 


This couldn't happen to a Voit Rubber 
Covered basketball because it’s mois- 
ture proof. Voit balls not only feel 


right and play right — they stay right. 


Next time ask for the Voit Custom 
XB20 or the Voit CB2—their name 


means dependability. 
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a Even though, at the present moment, there is little to indicate that new 
Athletic Equipment will be plentiful in 1948—we feel safe in predicting 
that it will be more plentiful than it has been — by a lot. 


From our Reconditioning standpoint we know that we are in a position to 
do a finer quality job, and give far better service than at any time since 
Pearl Harbor. Both our working force and our factory space have just 
about doubled since that eventful date. 


Today the IVORY SYSTEM is in a better position than 
ever before to serve the Schools and Colleges of America. 


RECONDITIONERS 
OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 





